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For natural looking curls... 
shinier, easier-to-manage hair 


try new Lus' ne Shampoo-now at a Special Introductory Price | 


co-Starring in 


“ICE PALACE” 


A Warner Bros. Picture 
In Technicolor® 


ees. 
PS EE pee - : £ ne “ae Se 
Zout of & top movie stars use Lustre-Creme shampoo ! 


Now you can shampoo-set with plain water, ae a 
-and have natural looking curls-shinier, LUSITG-UlGlT 


easier-to-manage hair, thanks to an ex- 
clusive new shampoo formula ! Try satiny, 
new, lanolin-blessed Lustre-Creme now- $159 

while this Special Introductory Offer lasts! (regetar 8292 size) 
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Listerme is for breath-— i} 
tooth paste is ca teeth { 
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Waetonne stops bad breath i 
4 times better than tooth paste! | 
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Listerine kills bad breath germs tooth paste doesnt even reach ! 


Germs all over your mouth and throat cause most bad breath. 
Tooth paste can’t even reach most of these germs, let 
alone kill them. You need a free-flowing liquid antiseptic— 
Listerine Antiseptic—to do that. Listerine is amazingly 
“wet —far more fluid than any tooth paste. And 

J Listerine Antiseptic kills germs as no tooth paste can— 

on contact, by millions. No wonder Listerine 

stops bad breath four times better than tooth paste! 


YOU KILL GERMS ON 
4 TIMES AS MUCH ORAL SURFACE 
THE LISTERINE WAY* 


Your tooth paste The Listerine way 
reaches only this covers four times 
small area around more germ-laden 
teeth and gums. surface, kills 
And notooth paste germs all over 
is antiseptic. mouth, throat. 


Every time you brush your teeth, 


‘ reach for Listerine 


TUNE IN “THE LORETTA YOUNG SHOW’ NBC-TV NETWORK 


Your all day 


TULZTANCE 


scents, smooths, clings 
more lovingly, more lastingly 


than costly cologne 


Here 


tie POWDER 
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No cologne prolongs and_protecis 
your daintiness like Cashmere 
Bouquet Talc. Never evaporates. 
Never dries your skin. Leaves 
you silken-smooth, flower-fresh all 
over. Make Cashmere Bouquet 
... pure, imported Italian Talc... 
your all day Veil of Fragrance. 


Cashmere 
Bouquet Lale 


the fragrance men love 
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Sal Mineo ..............2@1 The Sal Mineo Story 
by Sal Mineo as told to George Christy 

Debbie Reynolds ........ 22 Dare She Wear White? By Doug Brewer 
Tommy Sands 

Frank Sinatra ......... 24 The Sinatra Women by Hugh Burrell 
Natalie Wood 
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A GIANT AMONG MEN) 
IN A GIGANTIC SPECTACLE! | 


When treachery stalks the land, a Giant among 
men and his Gallant Hundred Young Giants, with | 
their loin-clothed bodies girded for 
action, defy legions of enemies 
on land and sea. 


Men trembled 
before the fury 

of his naked 
strength...women 
hungered for the 
embrace of his 
powerful arms. 


vo Garrani-Philippe Hersen Produced b Directed b 
DANIELA ROCCA « S2cic\rarton-aiverto cose * BRUNO VAILATI * JACQUES TOURNEUR 


EASTMANCOLOR-DYALSCOPE ° A Titanus-Galatea-Lux Production 
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VICKI HESS, Senior, Marion- 
Franklin High School, Columbus, 
Ohio, says: 

“When blemishes broke out on my 
face, I became terribly self-conscious. 
Special skin creams and lotions 
didn’t seem to help much, so my 
mother suggested Clearasil medica- 
tion. Now my complexion is really 
clear again!” 


SCIENTIFIC CLEARASIL MEDICATION 


STARVES 
PIMPLES 


SKIN-COLORED, Hides pimples while it works 


| 


CLEARASIL is the new-type scientific medication 


especially for pimples. In tube or new lotion 


squeeze-bottle, CLEARASIL gives you the effective | 


medications prescribed by leading Skin Special- 
ists, and clinical tests prove it really works. 


HOW CLEARASIL WORKS FAST 


1. Penetrates pimples.‘ Keratolytic’ action 
softens, dissolves affected skin tissue so 
medications can penetrate. Encourages 
quick growth of healthy, smooth skin! 
2. Stops bacteria, Antiseptic action stops 
growth of the bacteria that can cause 
and spread pimples . . . helps prevent 
further pimple outbreaks! 

3. ‘Starves’ pimples. Oil-absorbing 
action ‘starves’ pimples . . . dries up, 
helps remove excess oil that ‘feeds’ 
pimples . . . works fast to clear pimples! 


‘Floats’ Out Blackheads. CLEARASIL softens 
and loosens blackheads so they float out with 
normal washing. And, CLEARASIL is greaseless, 
stainless, pleasant to use day and night for 
uninterrupted medication. 


Proved by Skin Specialists! In tests on over 
300 patients, 9 out of every 10 cases were 
cleared up or definitely improved 
while using CLEARASIL (either lo- 
tion or tube). In Tube, 69¢ and 
98¢. Long-lasting Lotion squeeze- 
bottle, only $1.25 (no fed. tax). 
Money-back guarantee. 
At all drug 


counters. 
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THE 
INSIDE 


Want the real truth? Write to INSIDE STORY, Modern Screen, 
Box 515, Times Square P.O., N.Y. 36, N.Y. The most interesting 
letters will appear in this column. Sorry, no personal replies. 


@ Was another man involved in the 
Don Murray-Hope Lange split? And 
why did they deny the rumors so vehe- 
mently when it was first suggested all 
was not well in that household? 

—N.D., Montreat, Can. 
A No other man was involved in the 
Lange-Murray split. Don and Hope 
wanted to keep their problems to them- 
selves in hopes of working them out. 
Hope’s still hoping they can, despite 
the rumor that Don is infatuated with 
Dolores Michaels. 


© What’s behind the reports of a torrid 
romance between Maureen O'Hara and 
Rex Harrison? 

—M.H., Hanover, N.H. 
A A misinformed columnist. Maureen 
has barely said “Hello” to Rex since they 
co-starred in FOXES OF Harrow over 10 
years ago. Rex is interested in Tammy 
Grimes, estranged wife of actor Chris- 
topher Plummer who in turn is inter- 
ested in Susan Blanchard, ex-wife of 
Henry Fonda. 


@ I read that Liz Taylor and Eddie 
Fisher are planning to get married again 
—to each other, that is. Are they going 
to do this for sentimental reasons? 

—J.R., OsHKosH, Wis. 
A No. For legal reasons. They want to 
marry in California—so there can’t be 
any future problems there about the 
status of his Las Vegas divorce and 
marriage. 


@ What ever happened to Johnny John- 
ston and Kathryn Grayson? [I know 
they divorced each other a long time 
ago but what’s with them careerwise? 

—J.D., Berwick, Pa. 
A Kathryn is going to tour the country 
with her own revue, A Nicut At THE 
Opera. She hasn't made a film since 
the ill-fated THE VAGABOND KINc. 
Johnny is an apprentice in a New York 
brokerage house while he learns that 
particular trade. He’s just about given 
up show business. 


@ Is it true the Brigitte Bardot— 
Jacques Charrier marriage has been in 
trouble ever since the birth of their 
baby ? 

—B.N., Dattas, TExas 
A It’s been in trouble ever since they 
posted the wedding banns. 


@ TV missed a great bet by not record- 
ing it—but is there any report on how 
Debbie Reynolds reacted when Liz 
Taylor was announced at the Golden 
Globe Awards as the best dramatic 


actress of the year by the Foreign Press. 

—E.D., Boston, Mass. 
A Debbie applauded—along with every- 
one else. 


@ I read that Glenn Ford’s real heart 
interest is a beautiful German star who 
is about to divorce her husband. Do you 
know to whom the columnists are refer- 
ring? 

—B.B., Cuarzeston, W.V. 
A They are referring to Maria Schell 
—who in turn denies the report that she 
is contemplating a divorce. 


@ Do you have any idea of how much 
money Sandra Dee spends a year on 
clothes? She always looks so well 
dressed, much more so than the typical 
teen. 

—D.L. Brooxtyn, N.Y. 
A Last year untypical Sandra acquired 
a $40,000 wardrobe—including a blue- 
white mink coat. 


@ Can you tell me how much Orson 
Welles weighed when he made Citizen 
Kane and those other movies now on 
TV—and what his weight was in his 
most recent movies—and why he got so 
heavy ? 

—R.H.B., Hartrorp, Conn. 
A Welles carried 200 pounds on his 6'1” 
frame when he made KANE (approxi- 
mately 15 pounds overweight). In Crack 
OF THE Mirror, the scale cracked when 
it hit three hundred. Evidently Welles 
is @ consuming genius. 


@ Would it be possible for you to list 
all the aging glamour girls still acting in 
movies or TV who have gone past their 
50th birthday ? 

—J.G., Berwyn, Izv. 
A Joan Crawford (52), Claudette 
Colbert (55), Bette Davis (52), Mar- 
lene Dietrich (55), Irene Dunne (55), 
Katharine Hepburn (50), Myrna Loy 
(35), Barbara Stanwyck (53). Others 
like Ginger Rogers, Lucille Ball and 
Roz Russell have a year or so to go. 


@ I think the death of Mario Lanza’s 
wife Betty is the saddest thing that hap- 
pened in Hollywood this year. I am 
concerned about Lanza’s four children. 
What will happen to them now? Will 
they be separated ? 

—S.S., PHIADELPHIA, Pa. 
A They will undoubtedly be taken care 
of by their aunt and uncle in Chicago, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bert. Hicks, in whose 
charge they were when their mother was 
still in a state of shock over Mario’s 
death. They will not be separaied. 


THE SEARCHERS - THE INFORMER - LONG VOYAGE HOME - HOW GREEN WAS MY VALLEY - STAGE COACH - QUIET MAN --WHAT PRICE GLORY - GRAPES OF WRATH 


AMV RDLSY 


(the only director in history to win this many!) 


66] knew it 
had to be 
great— but 
who could 
have expected 
it to be this 
great! 1s ‘JOHN WAYNE 
©6Terrific! The kind of 
excitement motion 
were invented for!9%. 
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TECHNICOLOR® fom WARNER BROS. 


string JEFFREY HUNTER: CONSTANCE TOWERS BILLIE BURKE o 


with WOODY STRODE « JUANO HERNANDEZ + WILLIS BOUCHEY Written by JAMES WARNER BELLAH and WILLIS GOLDBECK 
Produced by WILLIS GOLDBECK and PATRICK FORD « Directed by JOHN FORD Siw a Sa 


We’ve said it before — but never, never for such a surprising reason! 
NO SEATING LAST TEN MINUTES 
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RINSES IN.;. SHAMPOOS OUT 


Nestle Colorinse glorifies your 
natural hair shade with glamorous 
-color-highlights and: silken sheen. 
[t removes dulling soap film, makes 
hair easier to manage, unbelievably 
lovely! 12 shades that stay color- 
true til] your next shampoo. 35¢ 


NESTLE COLORINSE 


Nestle Colortint intensifies your 
natural hair color OR adds thrilling 
NEW color. Colortint also blends-in 
gray hair—beautifies all-gray and 
white hair. More than arinse but not 
a permanent dye—Colortint lasts 
through 3 shampoos! 10 shades. 35¢ 


NESTLE COLORTINT 


COLORS YOUR HAIR 


| 
| 
| 
WITHOUT BLEACHING or DYEING | 
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by Florence Epstein 


In Can-Can, ‘boulevardiers’ like Frank Sinatra and Maurice Cheval- 


ier 


Frank Sinatra 
Shirley MacLaine 
Maurice Chevalier 

Louis Jourdan 

Juliet Prowse 


CAN-CAN 


not so gay Paree 


= Can-Can takes place in Paris in the mid- 
nineteenth century: Frank Sinatra plays a 
lawyer and determined bachelor, and Shirley 
MacLaine owns a cabaret where, when the 
gendarmes are properly bribed, can be 
the daring and illegal can-can dance. 
the gendarmes are neglected Shirley 
winds up in court before Judge 
Maurice Chevalier, in which case Sinatra 
defends her. Chevalier, if he were not a 
judge, would definitely be a can-can fancier. 
Sinatra, if he were not a cad, would definite- 
ly marry Shirley. Chevalier’s new assistant, 
Louis Jourdan, frowns on the can-can but 
falls at Shirley’s feet. Sinatra, considering 
Shirley as plebian as himself, tries to show 
her up for what she is at her swank engage- 
ment party. Whatever she is Louis still wants 
to marry her. Will this young barrister’s 


When 
usually 


dream come true? Cole Porter’s songs—many 


find that horse-play with girls like Shirley MacLaine is fun. 


of them old favorites—are as good as ever. 
The same can be said of Shirley’s dancing, 
and of Juliet Prowse’s dancing—especially in 
the ballet about Adam and Eve—Topp A-O, 
20th CEeNTURY-Fox. 


BECAUSE THEY’RE YOUNG pick Clark 
Michael Callan 
Tnesday Weld 
Victoria Shaw 

Warren Berlinger 


high school drama 


= In every teen-age movie there’s a boy with a 
knife—or else someone is very disappointed. 
Well, we live in a violent age—age 17—and high 
school teacher Dick Clark, for one, is well 
aware of it. The principal keeps telling him 
to mind his own business (American history) ; 
his girlfriend (Victoria Shaw) says ditto; 
his eight-year-old nephew (for whom he is 
trying to make a home) would relish more 
of Dick’s attention, but Dick is determined 
to help his students find themselves. He’s 
got his work cut out for him. Among Dick’s 
students are (a) Warren Berlinger, whose 

(Continued on page 76) 
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| Only 20 minutes more than last night’s pin-up... | 


wake up with a permanent! — 


| Only new Bobbi waves while you sleep... 


brushes into a softly feminine, lasting hairstyle! I 


b If you can put up your hair in is self-neutralizing. In the morning | 
au ||| pin curls, you can give yourself a you wake up with a permanent that 

| Bobbi—the easy pin curl permanent. brushes into a soft, finished hairstyle 
ak | It takes only twenty minutes more with the lasting body only a perma- | 
a | than aregular setting ! Then, the wave nent gives. Complete Bobbi kit with | 


inf ‘“‘takes’’ while yousleep because Bobbi curlers, $2.00. Refill, $1.50. 
i The most convenient permanent of all—home or beauty shop! | 
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LADIES — Last season more than 20,000 


women accepted the opportunity offered 
in the advertisement below. We hope that 
you, too, will take advantage of it. Just fill 
out the convenient coupon, paste it on a 
postcard, and mail it today. Hurry! 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


$23 WEEKLY for wearing lovely 
dresses supplied to you by us. 
Just show Fashion Frocks to 
friends in spare time. No in- 
vestment, canvassing or experi- 
ence necessary. Fashion Frocks, 
Cincinnati 2, O. 


The Nation’s Top Disk Jockeys pose a 
series of questions to see if you know 
your record stars. 


1. He has curly hair and rugged 
features. He is known for 
singing popular songs in a folk 
style. An excellent guitarist, he 
made the big time wiih million- 
a SoA record single THE Story or My 
Maran Lire. Latest single’s Ex Paso, 
Station KNEW, Columbia. 
Spokane, Wash. 9 This great arranger-con- 
ductor is best known for 
lush instrumentals. His 
biggest hit in the pop 
song category was THE 


oh Son From MovutLin 
A FEW OF THE “ee - | Rowen lated hit sin- 


gle’s THEME From A 


. 
| 
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SUMMER PLACE. 
3. She sang with Lionel 
Hampton at the age 


of 19. Her real name is Jerry Serena 
L NEW Ruth Jones. Her last Station WMGM, 
BEAUTIFU ies Sue was ‘Waar New York, N.Y. 


Be ie D r D 
STYLES NOW } # : ‘ Bae a Mawes: Her current hit is 
ie io Basy, on the Mercury label, 
READY FOR Say with Brook Benton. 
DELIVERY 


4. This Texan was born in 
1924. He sings and plays 
the guitar. His favorite hob- 
by is baseball, and he was 
signed to play by the St. 
Louis Cardinals. An injury 
forced him into the music 
business. His latest hit single 
Chuck Thompson& 2 He’rr Have To Go, on 
Punks Vy ee Hole Victor sie 
all AM . is 25-year-o singin 
UNE ANCE star is married and oie 
three children. Real name is 
Harold Jenkins. A past hit was It’s ONty 
Make BE teveE. His latest hit 
is Lonety BLUE Boy, MGM. 
6. This inimitable singing 
star has sold more mil- 
lions of records than any 
other singer in the busi- 
ness. A relaxed style is his 
forte. Current MGM hit is 
Amonc My Souvenirs. 
| 7. She’s a great blues sing- 
| er and helped Johnny 
| Ray develop his famous 
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I FASHION FROCKS, INC., Dept. D-60541 


Textile Bldg. Cincinnati 2, Ohio” | style. A past hit was TWEE- Hy Lit, 
Yes, I want the opportunity of earning $23.00 weekly DLE Derr. Harsor LIGHTS Zs Priladelphias Pa 


for wearing lovely dresses supplied to me by you. With- a hit single on Atlantic. 
out cost or obligation, please RUSH everything I need 


to start at once. 


Bradenton, Fla. surgqoy Kp yy 
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in this issue: 


Louella Wins A 
Golden Globe 


Lucy And Desi’s Divorce 


Glorious Night For 
Anna Maria 


Nancy and her husband-to-be, singer Tommy Sands. 
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Demure Marilyn Monroe won her Globe for ‘the best 
comedy performance by a woman” in Some Like It hot. 


Big Night— 
Golden Globe Awards 


Hollywood's Foreign Press handed out its 
annual accolades at a brilliant night at the 
Cocoanut Grove. 

I‘ll be honest and admit I had special in- 
terest in the event this year as I was honored 
with a Golden Globe (more about this later), 
and also was honored by being invited to 
present the most important awards of the eve- 
ning, “the world’s most popular actor and 
actress.” 

Despite the blues of the strike, every star 
in Hollywood turned out dressed to the teeth 
to either receive an award or to present one. 

Photographers had a field day snapping 
Bing Crosby and Kathy, Marilyn Mon- 
roe, and Debbie Reynolds and Glenn 
Ford making their first appearance as a 
‘date’ in public. 


ceremonies 


Bing and Kathy came late, left early. I 
doubt if Emily Post would approve, but Bing 
made his ‘Thank You’ speech (he won the 
C. B. De Mille Memorial Award for greatest 
contribution to entertainment): then he 
grabbed his Globe with one hand and Kathy 
with the other and ran, didn’t walk, for the 
exit. Oh, well—Bing always has been a 
social law unto himself. 


On the other hand, a model of politeness 
was Debbie Reynolds who conspicuously ap- 
plauded Elizabeth Taylor's winning “best 
actress of the year’’ award (Suddenly, Last 
Summer). Debbie looked beautiful in pale 
green chiffon and Glenn patted her hand en- 
couragingly when she got up to make one of 
the presentations. Glenn is very sweet with 
Debbie—but gossip is his heart is elsewhere. 

Doris Day won “the most popular actress 
in the world’ Globe and she wore a high- 
fashion ankle-length cream-colored moire 


Barbara Rush seemed to love the joke master-of- 
Tony Randall made about her hairdo. 


Mickey Hargitay laughed along with the audience 
at his adored wife Jayne Mansfield’s opening line. 


gown with a matching jacket lined in sable! 
I was very flattered at being asked to present 
her Globe to Doris—and later to Rock Hud- 
son as ‘the most popular actor.” 

The evening was well underway when 
Marilyn Monroe arrived and the room was 
darkened except for the lights on the dais, 
but with a small army of photographers mak- 
ing a dash for her we were not long unaware 
of MM’s presence. She looked like a poster 
girl in a long white dress cut low with gobs 
of white fox around her shoulders. Marilyn 
won her Globe for ‘the best comedy per- 
formance by a woman” in Some Like It Hot. 

But the real comedy hit of the evening was 
Jayne Mansfield, whose opening line, com- 
ing on the heels of the strike, ‘I’m glad to be 
working again,’ brought down the house al- 
though most of us were laughing with tears 
in our hearts, I’m afraid... . 

There was some mix-up about Rock Hud- 


Bing Crosby and his Kathy came late, left 
early. He just grabbed his award and ran! 


International favorites: Doris Day, “the most popular actress 
im the world,’ and Rock Hudson, “the most popular actor!” 


son's seats and he and his date, Pat McCal- 
lum, were shifted from table to table and even 
stood up for a long time with no seats at all. 
Rather unusual considering that Rock was the 
winner of the most important male trophy! 
He certainly was pleasant about all the 
Switching around and showed not the slight- 
est temperament nor annoyance... . 


ry, 


I thought Susan Kohner and Angie - 


Dickinson gave the nicest speeches of 
“Thanks” among the new stars honored. 
Susan has a special glow about her these 
days and I think her new romance with 
George Hamilton has a lot to do with it. 
Of course she was with George. 

For some reason every woman at Dinah 
Shore's table seemed to have her hair done 
exactly like Dinah’s—even to the blonde color. 
Dingh won as “outstanding woman singer 
and TV personality’—doesn’t she always? 
She wore black and white, and somebody 


cracked, “—a switch from her color TV 


show.” 

Although Marilyn Monroe, his co-star of 
Some Like It Hot, was in the room, Jack 
Lemmon made no mention of her (or Tony 


_— 
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This was the night Debbie Reynolds and Glenn 
Ford made their first appearance as a ‘date.’ 


Tuesday Weld, all dolled up formal, 
complete with shoes, lost her voice, called it 
“laryngitis” and whispered ‘‘Thank You” for 
her promising new star award. Eve Arden 
(then mistress of ceremonies) said, “Laryn- 


we 


Curtis) when he picked up his Globe for. gitts? What you've got is nerves, girl!”.... 


I was nervous, too, but I hope I didn’t show 
“when Dick Powell gave me such a 
‘nderful introduction before presenting me 
ath my Golden Globe for “outstanding 
,emalistic reporting throughout the world.” 


dam deeply, deeply grateful and so happy 


‘that Dick was selected to make the presenta- 
tioh as he and I are old friends and co-stars 
¥ Wottpivood Hotel, the first hour-long broad- 
‘dt ever put on radio. I am a sentimental 
man and I treasure such a tribute as this 
én the representatives of the Foreign Press, 
“}fellow workers and craftsmen. 
jes, it was a Big Night, and particularly 
‘Ime. 
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Lidia and Rossano Br 
delighted with Anna Maria’s singing. 


(Left to right) Jimmy McHugh (co-host with Louella at party in honor of 


& EB 


azz. were just 


Anna Maria Alberghetti’s opening), Anna, actress Barbara Rush, Louella. 


Party for 
Anna Maria 


Little wonder that songbird Anna Mar?: 
Alberghetti sang like an angel straight 
down from heaven her opening night at the 
Cocoanut Grove. The stars seated ringside to 
listen to this beautiful Italian girl with the 
magnificent voice (and she’s branched out 
into dancing, too) would have turned the 
head—and heart—of any performer. Becau 
she has long been a close friend of Jimr 
McHugh and mine, we jointly hosted a pai 
for Anna Maria. 

Judy Garland came, one of her first pu 
lic appearances since her long illness, ar 


evarvone was so delichied to see her well 


ms 


George Hamilton has that look in his eye 
for his one-and-only, lovely Susan Kohner. 


oP 


Ricardo Montalban congratulated Judy ‘Garland 
on how well she looked after her long illness. 


Rite. 


bac 


Lidia and Rossano Brazzi were present, 
Rossano being my dinner partner. He told 
me he thought Anna Maria’s voice was as 
lovely as many singers he had heard at La 
Scala in his native Milan. 

Others who loved the show and later went 
back to congratulate the happy young star 
were the Van Heflins, Guy Madisons. 
Eddie O’Briens, Terry Moore and her 
husband, Jayne Mansfield and Mickey 
Hargitay, the Ronald Reagans and 
Ricardo Montalbans, and Nancy Sinatra 
and Tommy Sands. 

And if I say so—as I shouldn’t—I had a 
wonderful time at my own (and Jimmy's) 
party myself! 


os 
ss 


‘ 


Ww 


also sees the end of the marriage between 
Lucille Ball and Desi Arnaz. Of cli ci 
the morried siories of Hollyw is hoes 
been im mony ways the most 
redheaded cil with a great sens 
dy and a Cuban with a funny a 
were, respectively, hits- and the 
Hollywood, went or to build up 
pire of fame and finance that has no 
equal 

The whole world caughi its breath when 
TV brought such wealth and foriune io Desi 
and Lucy that they casually bought i 
$11,000,006 the old RKO Studio which 
ence fred Desi. 


dren, Lucy and Desi IV, 


know now 


explosive, 


ir marriage was never 
ded in the big nothingness 


y 
— | 
will 


will do without that 
extended helping-hand and heart 
woman who loved him? 


gone to New York (later the chil- 
build a new lif 


ho 
acs, 


and he 


idio he acquired 


anay from the camera. The ciil- 
at their parents are divorciig. 


Liz’ Latest Injury 


Elizabeth Taylor had expected to 
ut with Eddie Fisher to pick up her 
actress“ award at the Foreign Press D 


in person. But 


bite of dinner, 
strained her ankle. 

Her New York movie, Butterfield 8, 
she’s making with Eddie and Laurence 
Harvey hod just been shut down because 
of the aciors’ 

If anything good could be said to be com- 
ing oui of all this trouble it is that the delay 
cave Liz a chance to nurse her injured ankle. 


lways in and out of 


is last time for her an 


Q 


+ 


Poor Li 


I , nominate for 
STARDOM 


Margo Moore 


Believe me, a beauty! Because she has ma 
only two pictures (Hound Dog Man and Wak 
Ife When It's Over) she isn’t always recog 
nized when she walks inio a nightclub or 
restaurant. But you know she’s i ° 
hear the murmurs, “Who is she?’ 
And then, “She looks like Grace Kelly.” 
She does—but she doesn’t appreciaie th 
compliment. “I dont want to be a ‘poor man’s 
anybody,’ she begs. 


o 


Also, despite her success as a model she 
admit to being i 


doesn’t 


equipped to seek work.” 
Recently she has made the g 

cas an item with smart youn 

Radniiz whose current |! 


ce 


hi 


And her 20th Century-Fox 
ve Margo 
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continued 


Fred MacMurray and his lovely June 
Haver graced the gala premiere. 


Glittering “Can-Can”’ 
Premiere 


It might seem from all the social activity the 
week the strike was declared that Hollywood 
was being frivolous—but believe me, we were 
keeping our chins up with tears in our hearts. 

It helped no one, even those laid-off, to 
sink into gloom and it was a courageous face 
Hollywood turned to the world, her glamour 
banners flying. 


The entire Carthay Circle forecourt and 


Nanette 
ward G. 


Sammy Davis, Jr. lavished praise 
Shirley MacLaine, for her great role 


terraced approach looked like a Paris street 
as the stars turned out for Can-Can, the 
big, bright, gaudy, entrancing picture starring 
Frank Sinatra, Shirley MacLaine, 
Maurice Chevalier and Louis Jourdan. 

Director Walter Lang, and his wife, Field- 
sie, had invited Jimmy McHugh and me to be 
their guests and it was an added thrill to 
spend the evening of such a big triumph for 
Walter as a member of his party. 

Along with us were those two cute ‘just- 
engaged’ Nancy Sinatra and Tommy 
Sands, and Nancy's mother. The junior 
Miss Sinatra kept flashing her beautiful dia- 
mond engagement ring (which held her 
attention, I'm afraid, more than her father 


Fabray 
Robinson on 


and Mrs. 


Ed- 
the Carthay Circle terrace. 


(left) joined Mr. 


S 
and compliments on his “Clan” pal, 
in Can-Can, but she protests modestly. 


up on the screen ). 

Shirley McLaine kept us amused by 
asking if we thought Can-Can would be re- 
leased in Russia where ‘Mr. K’ (who panned 
it as in bad taste when he visited the set) 
could see the finished movie. 

Jayne Mansfield, sporting more decol- 
letage than usual (if that’s possible) was on 
the arm of her ever-lovin’ Mickey Hargitay 
and I must say the crowds seem fond of this 
really good-natured girl—she always gets a 
big hand. 

Among others I saw Eddie G. Robinson, 
June Haver and Fred MacMurray, pro- 
ducer Buddy Adler and his wife, Nanette 
Fabray, and many, many others. 


el ieee 


PERSONAL 
OPINIONS 


I think 1960 will be the marriage year of 
Kim Novak ond direcior Richard Quine. She 
was beside herself when she heard he had 
fallen ill in London after flying there to take 
over the direction on The World of Suzie 
Wong, and as I write this she is planning to 
join him. Could be the wedding will be in 
England. ... 

Got a chuckle out of reading in Insider's 
Newsletter that Princess Grace’s efforts to be 
a@ matchmaker between millionaire Aristotle 
Onassis and Ava Gardner came ito naught. 
The Princess was so sure the Greek ship- 
building magnate would fall for Ava, her 
friend from Hollywood days, that she ar- 
ranged a most intimate dinner. But the ex- 
pecied flame didn’t ignite—and the palace 
dinner turned into a bit of a fiasco.... 

Who says Hollywood forgets or is cold 
to former movie Queens? The reception re- 
ceived by Bette Davis when she and 
Gary Merrill opened before the home folk 
in The World of Carl Sandburg was tre- 
mendous and even over the footlights you 
could see Bette’s eyes shining with hap- 
pimess. .. . = 

I'm getting fed up with master of cere- 
monies who try to be funny by making ref- 
erences to “the men’s room” or ‘powder 
rooms.” Cericinly Hollywood’s most formal 
affairs do not need this type of Chic Sale 
humor. ... 


Nor have I been amused at many cracks 
about the strike—whether it proves to be short 
or long. Steve Allen went up in my estima- 
mation when, acting as M.C. at the prem- 
iere of Can-Can, he said he had deleted all 
jokes referring to the strike from his script.... 


Nancy was glad to do her 


father 
the favor of welcoming Elvis home. 


mr 


Grace Keily and her Prince eachanged delighted 


One 


bg 


smiles, thinking their 


matchmaking was working; they didn’t notice Ava’s bored expression. 


x 


Poet Carl Sandburg is 


the way Bette Davis read his 


Elvis Made 
Her Weep 


I’m sure the only teenager who ever broke 
into heartbroken sobs because she had to 
meet Elvis Presley is Nancy Sinatra, the 
19-year-old apple of Frank Sinatra's eye! 

And lest you other girls find this hard to 
believe, remember that Nancy and Tommy 
Sands had just given me the scoop of their 
engagement and Tommy was waiting on the 
Coast with her engagement ring while poor 
little Nancy remained in New York as a favor 
to her father. 

Frank was paying Elvis $125,000 to ap- 
pear on his (Frank’s) TV show—a welcome 
home to the world’s most famous GI, and he 
had asked his daughter to do the honors for 
him and meet Elvis when he flew in. It was 


very appropriate as Nancy, too, was to ap- 

pear on the show as her father’s hostess. 
She is a dear little girl and glad to do a 

favor for her Dad—even though her heart 


very proud: of 


works. 


Could be 
for Kim and Richard Quine. 


was 3,000 miles away in California with an- 
other popular singer. 

But the morning Elvis arrived, the Eastern 
seaboard was hit with the worst March snow 
storm in 100 years! With teeth chattering, 
Nency had met Elvis, welcomed him for her- 
self and her father, posed for pictures and 
then started (she hoped) for another airport 
where she would catch her own plane to 
Los Angeles and Tommy! 

Half-way back to New York, the chauf- 
feured limousine Frank had sent for her broke 
down in the enormous snow-drifts and half- 
frozen to death.she walked to a service sta- 
tion and put in a call to her mother—and 
Tommy. 

“Yes, I met Elvis,” she told Nancy Sr. and 
Tommy, “But I’m so cold and miserable!” 
And the next thing her mother and sweet- 
heart heard were just heartbroken sobs! 

That didn’t last long—not after Tommy 
slipped that four-carat emerald cut diamond 
surrounded with baguettes on her finger five 
hours later in Sunny California! 


“u 


a London wedding 


continued 
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You fans are pretty nice people and much 
more concerned with ihe inner workings of 
Hollywood than I supposed. The very week 
of the strike many of you airmailed letters to 
my desk expressing sympathy for actors as 
a group and your favorites in particular. As 
expressed by some of you: 

Poor Edd ‘“‘‘Kookie’’ Byrnes, my fa- 
vorite. First the suspension by his studio and 
now this strike, sympathizes VIRGINIA DEWITT, 
ATLANTA. Some of the stars are rich and can 
weather bad times. But we people who work 
for smaller salaries can certainly feel for 
the others like “Kookie.” What a thoughtful 
comment, Virginia. May Hollywood's troubles 
be settled by the time you read this... . 

DoNALD WEIR, BROOKLYN, has an active 
plan: I’m not going to patronize any foreign 
made movies while Hollywood is having such 
a bad time, he writes. Hollywood has given 
me my greatest pleasure and has brightened 
my life in many sad times—and I’m going 


The fans are suggesting names for Audrey 
Hepburn and Mel Ferrer’s expected baby. 


In one month, there 


to prove my appreciation by spending my 
money only on Hollywood made films. Hurray 
forsyou;, Done... - 

Elvis, Elvis, Elvis—all over the mail! Elvis, 
the original, is back—now watch all his 
imitators fade, opines PHYLLIS TERRY SMITH, 
TACOMA, who admits she is only 15. But the 
girl speaks for dozens of fans, many of them 
older, who echo her sentiments. 

Audrey Hepburn is the only real beauty 
in Hollywood and makes those wholesale 
blondes look like floozies. I hope she wins 
the Award for THE Nun’s Story, postcards 
CLEMENTINE O'DONNELL, BATON RouGe. Well, 
you are certainly extravagant in your praise 
for your favorite, my friend. . . . 

Well, another letter from Baton Rouge (you 
Louisianians are going strong this month.) 
Why don’t you and MopERN SCREEN conduct 
”“A Date With Brandon de Wilde’ contest? 
enthuses B. WILLIAMS. What a prize to win— 
being escorted around Hollywood by the 
cutest 17-year-old boy on this earth! 

And, Vircinia HEInze, Tipp City, OHIO, 
wants us to conduct a contest awarding a 
date with Elvis Presley!!! Are you listenin’, 
David Myers?... . 


GERMAINE Roy, SPRINGFIELD, read where 


Dozens of readers say Elvis’ imita- 
tors will fade now that he is back. 


were 


DeWilde: one girl 
“the cutest boy.” 


Brandon 
calls him 


20 
rave letters about James Shigeta. 


Audrey Hepburn and Mel Ferrer are wel- 
coming suggestions for a name for their ex- 
pected baby and Germaine offers: For a boy 
—Mark, Paul, Tony, Kenny, Scott, all go well 
with Ferrer. For a girl—Susette, Paula, Donna, 
Marie and Penny are my suggestions—and 
good ones, too, Germaine. . . . 

Thank you for nominating James 
Shigeta for stardom, writes Pat GERBER, 
PLACERVILLE, CALIF. I saw THE CRIMSON 
KImMoNo twice and believe me my eyes were 
glued to this wonderful and handsome ac- 
tor! . . . (By actual count, twenty letters of 
raves over Shigeta this month)... . 

GEORGETTE DAWSON writes snappily from 
DALLAS, What's the matter? You haven't 
panned Marlon Brando as an actor lately? 
Can’t remember ever panning Marlon as an 
actor. I think he’s great. It’s just some of his 
off-screen antics I find annoying. .. . 

That's all this month. See you next month 
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be ahead in beauty 
INSTANTLY 


IMAGINE, beautiful, natural-looking hair color in an 
instant...awoman’s dream come true! A color 
rinse that requires no patch or strand tests! 
That's NOREEN... “INSTANT” because 
there is no waiting for color to develop 
...a TRUE HAIR RINSE because it adds 
just the right amount of safe, temporary 


39¢ and 69¢ (plus tax) 
At cosmetic counters 
color to beautify all shades of hair, or blend-in HAR? 
scattered gray. Color can be removed only by shampooing. Actually, 
all hair colorings fade and become dull in a week or so, and should 
be refreshed after each shampoo. NOREEN gives your hair 


that lustrous, fresh-looking color instantly ... without rub-off. 


Noreen of Denver, distributes 
Noreen Color Hair Rinse and new Liqui Color, 
the instant liquid color hair rinse. 
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Joan Crawford: 


THATS 
SWITCH 


= “T might be a little late for 
our dinner date tonight,” Joan 
Crawford said as she hurried 
out the door on her way to the 
television studio. “I’ve got a 
lot of screen tests to take.” 

Her daughter Christina 
closed the door after her and 
wondered, ‘. . . Screen tests?” 
Her mother, after all, hadn’t 
taken a test in years; she was 
a proven star. 

But she, Christina, wasn’t 
proven yet, and if she was go- 
ing to be on time for her own 
appointment, she’d better hur- 
ry and dress. Her agent had 
phoned her that she was going 
to be tested for a leading role. 

Mother and daughter met 
again at dinner that evening, 
star and starlet. After they or- 
dered, Christina said, ‘“‘Mother, 
what was that you said this 
morning about making a lot of 
screen tests? I thought you 
didn’t bother any more.” 

“Oh no, daniinioe Jioan 
laughed. “J was testing the 
cameramen. I did take a screen 
test, dozens, but I was looking 
for the best cameraman.” 

“But tell me, how did your 
day go? Didn’t you have an 
appointment?” 

“T did,’ Christina sighed rue- 
fully. “But I didn’t get it.” 

“Why not?” her mother asked 
sympathetically. 

“They said I wasn’t the type.” 

“Really? What type were 
they looking for?” 

“Well, Mother,’ Christina 
giggled, “believe it or not, they 
wanted a girl who looked like 
the daughter of a movie star!” 


MEN'S COMPANION CASE. $1695  TWO-SUITER, $24.95 . 
_ Get away from it all—to Tahiti, Bali, or Napoli—with adventure-loving Streamlite 
Luggage. Triple-strength construction and scuff-resistant vinyl coverings make 
Streamlite good for thousands of miles. Streamlite saves you money, too: from $14.95! 
Saddle Tan, Rawhide Finish, Colorado Brown, Ebony Grey, Hawaiian Blue. 7 spirited 
styles for women, 4 for men—in the classic design that never goes out of style. 
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NOW AT 
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y |), Want a honey of a tan in a hurry? 
NEWEST 45 POP RECORD There’s only one lotion with a tanning booster 
LAI CA CTIC I. that gives you a faster, natural tan... 
Net ins a inital a ae and no burning or peeling. 
with Bobby's ‘Moment of Love’’ on the flip side! : : 
Send 50¢ for each record, It Ss Tanfastic ! 


with your name and address, to: : 
Tanfastic, Box 4A, Hollywood, California And what better way to show off 
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1) a 


creamy. white 


: : : i available everywhere in 
(Offer expires December 31, 1960. Void where your Tanfastic tan than in the swimsuit above handy tubes or 


aed prohibited, or otherwise restricted.) —“Tanfastie’’ by White Stag! plaste SpueEeeereS 
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In your hour ~ 
of torment, Sal, 


weareall = 
praying for you... 


In Sal Mineo’s right eye | 

there is a constant, excruciating 

pain. The medical name for _ 

the disease is Dendrite. Itisa 
disease which 30 years ago ——™ 
was almost certain to result in -_ 
blindness. Today a cure is possible, — 
and Sal has not let his spirit flag. 
Bravely, perhaps evena litle © = 
foolishly, he has gone on working — ae Le 
harder than ever—despite warnings that 

he needs all his strength to 

finally lick this trouble which first” 

hit him 7 years ago. 

Here now is Sal’s own story of. his Se 

fight to save his sight. We thank him ee 

for telling this story, which may help 
others—and we are sure that — ee ee ce foe se 
everyone who reads it will offer histo ee 
or her own prayer for Sal. . : ee a a 
(Story begins on pa 


Debbie as a Bride 


DARE SHE WEA 
WHITE 


Betore saying no, read the strange miracle of this wedding gown... 


When the lovely photographs of Debbie in her new wedding dress arrived, all work 
stopped at MODERN SCREEN. Artists, writers and secretaries crowded around to 
look and go ooh and ah—and then to wonder. “Is Debbie marrying Harry Karl?” more than one 
person asked. “‘Is this the dress she’ll wear if she does marry him?” ‘““How 
could she?” somebody asked. ““Marry him or not, she’s been married before. And a 
bride doesn’t wear white—never, never—when she gets married a second time.” The gals around 
the office continued speculating on the problem, until finally, in order to get 
them back to work, our managing editor, Sam, called them into his office to give them the inside- 
| inside story— the story behind the wedding dress—and to ask them if, after hearing 
the story, they still felt that Debbie shouldn’t wear white at her wedding. (Continued on page 68) 
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Sr, Juliet — 


EN ARE 
WAITING, FRANK—THEIR 
LIVES ARE IN YOUR HANDS 


THESE WOM 


@ This was going to bea big hour for 
Frank Sinatra. He knew that. 

He began by loosening his tie and 
looking around the living room of his 
Las Vegas hotel suite. 

His ex-wife sat just across from him. 

His daughter, Nancy Jr., and Tom- 
my Sands, who’d come with Nancy 
Sr., sat on a small couch to his left. 

“Well,” Frank said, after a mo- 
ment, breaking the silence, ‘“what’s 
the case, and who’s the first witness?” 

The other three laughed a little, 
. nervously. 

“You know what we came for, 
Daddy,” said Nancy Jr. 

“T do?” asked Frank. 

“T told you on the phone yester- 
day, from California,” the girl said. 
“Tommy and I—we want to get 
married.”’ 

“And—” Tommy started to say. 

But he gulped and stopped. 

“And,” Naney Sr. took over for 
him, “they want your permission of 
course, Frank.” 

Frank Sinatra nodded, slowly. 

“Okay—”’ he said. 

The others (Continued on page 60) 


@ Natalie Wood and Bob Wagner 
have passed their second milestone 
—having reached two years and 
two months (as this is written) of 
marriage with their romantic love 
still burning brightly, even if she 
does call him “old R.J.’”’ and he 
calls her ‘‘Nat.”’ “How about these 
so-called difficult first years?’ I 
asked the lovebirds as we sat in the 
colorful playroom of their elaborate 


‘the fantastic secret gastle’ * 
d Bob the ae d young ne 


a 


new house—and I mean elaborate! 
“That first-year stuff is all non- 
sense,” said Bob. ‘‘All you have to 
do is use a little common sense. Why 
should the first year, even though 
it is a period of adjustment, be any 
different from the second or any of 
the years that follow? Who started 
this business that the beginning of 
marriage has to be rough—or that 
scenes (Continued on next page) 
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I couldn 
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ENDSVILLE 


continued 


How do you get to Endsville? Well,you take your 
Rolls-Royce and go by way of the bank. Then 
ask any ancient Greek. When you see no more 


beatniks, you're there! You'll know it. It’s way out. 


or bad temper are to be excused on the grounds of ‘Oh, well—it’s their first 
year—they’ll get over it.’ Why start anything—then you don’t have to get over 
it!’ Natalie, who looked like a doll in coral silk slacks that matched the shutters, 
nodded her dark head in agreement with her husband’s philosophic comments. 
I had accepted the invitation of the Wagners to visit them and have a look at 
the mansion that the combined salary checks of Natalie and Bob have bought. 
There is no other home like it in Beverly Hills—or probably anywhere else. 
What they purchased was an English Colonial. What it will be when they get 
through with it is something best described by the Wagners. “When the re- 
modeling is complete it will be along the lines of Greek revival,” said Natalie 
knowingly. “‘Greek revival!’’ I said, trying not to show my ignorance. ‘‘What’s 
that?” ‘Well,’ answered Natalie, “our decorator, Dewey Spriegel, says the 
early Greeks and Italians had the most beautiful homes of all—and livable and 
perfect for the climate of Southern California. The next time you visit us you 
won't even recognize the present architecture. By that time towering Grecian 
columns will front the house, the landscaping will be formal, and there will 
be a feeling of open spaciousness everywhere.” This girl I’ve know so long, who 
always went in for comfort and simplicity, as did her (Continued on page 58) 
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The courageous life o 


see me c 
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@ Lee Remick rushed from the plane and into the 
waiting car. 
The telephone call of just a few hours ago—those horrible 
words, those painful words—still buzzed in 
her ears: 
“T’m a doctor. Your husband’s been in an 
——_ 9 accident. He’s calling for you. There may not be 
r much time. You’d better come quickly.” 
Lee had prayed on the plane. 
of And she prayed now, in the car. 
The same prayer. Over and over and over 
again. 
“Dear God in Heaven,” she whispered. “‘Oh 
God, please don’t take him away from 
me... And, please, oh God’—she 
brought (Continued on page 73) 
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f Lee Remick 


WHEN 


A 
GIRL 


BECOMES 
OMAN... 


Sandra Dee’s most wntimate 
thoughts on her 18th birthday... 


@ The sun came pouring 
brightly through Sandra’s 
beautiful bedroom on the 
morning of April 28 and 
its rays bathed her sleep- 
ing figure with a golden 
glow. 

Sandra stirred, then 


slowly opened her eyes. 

Oh, what a beautiful day, 
she thought. Jt couldn’t 
be nicer af I’d ordered rt 
specially. 

She stretched out luxuri- 
ously on her white quilted 
king-sized bed. She knew 


she should get up and join 
her mother for breakfast, 
but she just wanted to 
snuggle under the covers 
a little longer. 

When she had retired 
the night before, she had 
(Continued on page 70) 
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@ “T want to take the children away,” 
Liz said. Eddie put down his morning 
newspaper and looked across 

the table at her with a stunned 
expression. ‘“What in the world are 
you talking about?” he said. 

“T’m talking about this,” she said, 
walking over to the window of the 
Park Lane Hotel in Manhattan, 
and looking down onto the concrete 
far below, filled with bustling 
people and traffic. 
(Continued on page 54) 
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ss @ mist ber eyes. Des Ss closet: ‘hee: filled with the. : colorful : 
aes sport shirts he loved, ‘with the fine custom-tailored suits es 
S253 _ She bad Lge, him select. N ow it, as oapiy: Only that - 


fe . shutting « out the present, recapturing some of those wonder- aS 
= ful ee of the fe past when she and (Conterriad 3 on a necit at page) sto y : 7 L 


“It had not oe sO “final ae < ee No ow, 2 


2 es “suddenly, she saw how very “much over it all was. ~The - 2 oS 
marriage, the way of life, her dreams and her hopes and — z 
- her love. ‘That great, overwhelming. love she had for Desi 
es ‘that had kept her. going: for so many years. He was. gone. : a 
a She felt chilly and shivered. She lowered her head and ae 
-_ found some slight relief in the tears. They seemed to loosen a. 
Ss up the sadness tied up inside of her. ‘The memories, too. . 


Lucille Ball’s 


Sitting down. weakly on the bed, she closed her. “eyes, own tragic oe] 


WHERE 
DID | 
FAIL? 


She gave him children, fame, and twenty years 


4, But Desi was the only one she 
loved. She remarried him in 1949. 


2. Desi was in the Army. The fight he was concen- 
trating on wasn’t with the enemy, but with Lucy. 


arated. Now Lue 
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1. 1940. An actress and a band- 
leader were married by a judge. 


ao 


\ j 

\ ¥ / 5. It seemed they would never have a 

% \ child, but 1951 brought Lucie Desiree. 
hy: 


eed 
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Desi were married, before Desi grew cold. 

“Where have I failed?” she asked her- 
self. “I loved him so. Did I love him too 
mune 2 

With a slight start, she recalled that 
several of her friends had accused her of 
that. It had first been thrown up to her 
long ago, soon after she and Desi were 
married. Something a friend had said to 
her shortly after she and Desi were settled 
in their first home, an Early American 
house in the Valley. What was it? Yes, it 
was that time when she was telling her 


a 


iy of her life - what more could a woman give? 


6. 1953 brought a second miracle, the birth of’ 
the son they longed for. They named him De-* 


eS 8 eee 


1. Lucy fought everybody to get Desi onto 
_her new show—nobody else wanted him. 


friend what had happened the night before. 
She had thought it very delightful, very 
cute. Everything Desi did was delightful 
and cute. The friend had come by that 


afternoon and had noticed how tired 


Lucy was. 

Lucy laughed and admitted that she was 
tired. “Do you know what happened?” 
she’d said to the friend. “The funniest 
thing. In the middle of the night—oh, it 
must have been around 4:00 or 5:00 in the 
morning—Desi woke up and said to me, 
‘Honey, please get (Continued on page 71) 


8. And I Love Lucy became the biggest moneymaker in TV. 


9, They bought an entire studio. Lucy 


gave out the word, ‘“‘Desi’s the boss.” 


Richard 
Fgan 


@ Richard Egan had waited a long time to 
marry. He was in his thirties when he pro- 


posed to pretty Pat Hardy of the moonlit hair 


and Irish blue eyes. 

But once he had carried Patricia over the 
threshold of his sprawling, modern home in 
Brentwood, he decided it would be a good idea 
to get started on a family as soon as nature 


he story of T 


rish 
our game little 
premature baby 


would permit. “All the playing around’s been 
done,” he said. “The bachelor living is over. 
I want to dig in as a father as well as a hus- 
band. I can take care of a family. No sense 
waiting.” 

Patricia felt the same way. Every month she 
hoped to become pregnant. It seemed like for- 
ever to her before she had the first indications 


that a baby would be on its way. It was the 
day before Father’s Day last year that the doc- 
tor gave her the good news. Although bursting 
to tell Rich, she kept the secret to herself all 
that day. The following morning, Richard found 
an elaborate Father’s Day card under his cof- 
fee cup. “To be cashed in next year,” it read, 
and he almost choked on his toast. 

Along with Patricia, he read 
up on pregnancy and baby 
books until his tennis 
cronies began to call 


him “Doc.” Happy plans were made for the 
baby, due in February. 

They'd come home from a big Christmas 
party at the Walter Wangers’ late at night 
when Patricia began to have cramps. 

“It must be the rich food. After all, it 
couldn’t possibly be the baby. The nursery isn’t 

ready,” she protested with a desperate 
show of logic. 

Something made Richard 

awaken in the middle of 

(Cont. on page 56) 
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| 
yas dared to submit himself to controver- | 
lal medical treatment—a mysterious new | 
trug called SRS BR which intensifies the 
smotions and unlocks hidden desires. Under 
L.S.D. Cary says he is now ready to fall in love 


for the first time in his life.. 


traordinary account of #¥sloereyd DRUG 


i On that most impor- 
ant. day of his life, 
Jmost two years ago, 
jary Grant walked pur- 
vosefully to his room, 
losed the door, and sat 
flown to take stock of 
us life. He had to know, 
dearly, realistically, what 


“hildless and Montent at 56 


his years had meant to 
him, and what he felt 
about his future. Because 
he was about to make 
the greatest decision he’d 
ever made, and no one 
could help him make the 
choice. He had never, in 
his lifetime, felt so alone. 


He was past fifty; he 
was a rich man; he was 
a star very much in de- 
mand, with salary and 
terms of his own asking; 
he was adored by women, 
teen-agers and grand- 
mothers; he was idolized 
everywhere; he was wel- 


Cary Grant 


_ Here is the ex- 


come in palaces and 


.aboard yachts; he was 


an international symbol 
of male elegance. Yet all 
this had brought no hap- 
piness, and he was facing 
it, painfully, now. That 
suave charmer the fans 
(Continued on page 66) 
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= by Helen Weller = 


M@ Why was Chery! Crane, Lana Turner’s 
_ daughter, taken out of Beverly Hills _ 
_ High— out of her grandmother’ slovely — 

- home i in Beverly Hills—out of a 

‘normal’ atmosphere—to be com- — 
mitted to a State institution 

- for wayward a is, El Retiro School? 

1 spoke many- people, i in- 
cluding the had proietian officer of 
the County of Los Angeles. 

He told me: “There was no one specific © 
incident that made us decide to send Cheryl to 
El Retiro. She did not. commit a “specific 

~misdeed. It was - only that living in the 

outside world had become very ‘difi- = 


cult for her. She was being reminded agam 
and again of that terrible episode in her : 
a 7 life (the stabbing) and these reminders 
: a were having a terrible effect on her. No — 


one could have taken i It, least of all a -sixteen- 
re girl. ; 
“Cheryl is a growing gir ee sntéen going on 


on — wee . . - . 
a Sr ae A te aeore 9 


oben 


ap) 


she 


lw | seventeen (she will be 17 in July). She is 
; ‘i : passing through the most difficult years of her 
: | . 3 life. We felt she could no longer be exposed 
m to the finger-pointing, made directly or in- 


directly. It might have ruined her — 
_ forever. Cheryl (Continued on next page) 
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5 Steve Crane 
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Helen Demaree 


Outcast by 
“‘that horrible accident’’ 
from the fun and 
friends of the normal 
world she knew, 
she needed all the love 
her parents could give. 
But Mommy and Daddy 
3 were always 
someplace else... 
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Car-hop 
Robert Martin Gunn 


Probation officer 
Jeanette Muhlbach 


Friendless, homeless, 
exiled to grandma’s house, 
guarded constantly — 
by a probation officer, 
Cheryl escaped at night 
to find with car-hop Bob Gunn 
affection and solace 
no one else could offer... 


Then suddenly, 
on March 16, this last 
thin shred of 
human love was torn from 
her by California law. 
The barbed-wire gate 
of the home. 
for wayward girls 
clanged shut 
behind her — 


and she was a prisoner... 


had been completely ex- 
onerated by a coroner’s 
jury of the stabbing. She 
had been cleared by the 
court of any intent to 
commit a crime. Because 
of her youth, she was 
made a ward of the court. 
The court placed her in 
the home of her grand- 
mother, Mrs. Mildred 
Turner (Lana’s mother). 
Everyone tried to co-oper- 
ate—the grandmother, 
Lana Turner, the father, 
Steve Crane and Cheryl 
herself. We tried it that 
way. But in the end, it 
didn’t work. 

“‘Cheryl’s case has been 
such an extreme one that 
the ordinary. probation- 
ary care couldn’t handle 
it. The slaying she had 
been involved in had made 
the front pages for months. 
We had hoped that per- 
mitting Cheryl to live 
1early as normal a life as 
Continued on next page) 
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Inside the walls of El Retiro, tall oleander and 
olive trees create an illusion of peace. Within 
the rooms, photos, dolls, precious bits of memory, 
remind each girl of the lost bright world outside. 


possible would be a good one for her,” the probation 
officer continued. ‘‘So the court allowed her to live with 
her grandmother. She was permitted to go to a public 
high school, Beverly Hills High, where she would associ- 
ate with teen age boys and girls. 

“She also had constant sessions with a psychiatrist | 
outside of high school life. Her probation officer, Mrs. | 
Jeanette Muhlbach, met with her very frequently—more | 
times than the probation officer (Continued on page 64) 


It’s no 


secret. Your fa- 


vorite stars have been 


keeping in trim, outwitting 
, and looking 


weight problems 

younger every day by exercising 

to music. Those lovely 36-22-34 di- 
mensions floating before your eyes on 
the screen aren’t always gifts of nature. 
Almost all of Hollyweod’s beauties have 


to work at it—and work hard—to 


keep their lovely, slim silhou- 


cr 


ettes. Some struge!l le with a too- 
thin problem, a tendency to 
and legs and 
ts. we st, however, 

e fat bugaboo, 
of the nation’s 
to. And al- 


skinny arms 
flat ches 

must fight t 

just as most 

fair ladies = re 
et to gain or cut 

down on calories to ede Holly- 

wood’s celebrated stars know the 

total answer is not merely taking on or 

sloughing off pounds. Without exercise, 

flabbiness and saggy muscles result. 

So, Hollywood exercises. Where? At 

home, of course. Stars are usually 

too busy to take time to romp 

around a gym every day or to 

maintain a steady sa- 


though they di 


lon program. For 
their daily 


Do lt 
To Music 


exercises, 
they do their cal- 
isthenics before break- 
fast, before going to bed at 
night. To make it more fun 
and to get the jeb done, they do 
their setting-ups to music. And now, 
Modern Screen has taken the best of the 
Hollywood stars’ favorite slim ‘n’ trim 
ises and set them to Academy Award 
_winning songs like “Buttons and 
Bows,” “Thanks for the Mem- 
ory,’ “Mona Lisa” and many 
more for RCA’s special “Mod- 
ern Screen Hollywood Meth- 
od’’ record album. See 
samples of these helpful ex- 
ercises as they appear in the 
album’s accompanying book- 
let on the next two pages. In 
addition, the booklet offers a 
complete calorie counter, purse- 
size, to clip and tuck away for reference. 
The photographs below and on the next 
pages are the same ones used in the al- - 
bum to show you step-by-step per- 
formance of each individual exer- 
cise set to music. Easy to 
master, easy to do, Modern 
Sereen’s slim ’n’ trim 


EXeFre 


exercises will help 
you keep fit. 
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Stand with heels 
together and 
arms held loosely 
at shoulder height 
(A). Rise on toe (B). 
Bend knees all the 
way, deeply, and 
quickly sit on 
_ backs of 


fora 
lovely 
bust line 


Stand with feet 
together, shoul- 
ders back. Bendel- 
bows and raise arms 
to shoulder height. In- 
terlock fingers or clasp > 
hands in front of you 
at eye level. Pull 
or tug away 


They Do It To Music 


‘D 


for 2 
lovely legs, 
ankles and 
thighs y 


heels (C): Rise 
up on toes again | 
(D) and return 
to position (E.).Re- 
“peat to a count of 4. 
Dro- t-e-n time's 
the First try. 
Increase to 20 
later on. 


‘Sit on floor, 
back straight, 
with arms ex- 
tended forward at 
shoulder level (A). 
* Move forward along 
floor by lifting but- 
tocks on one side 
(B), bending 


strongly but keep 
hands firmly 
clasped (A). Re- 
law (Bi). Parl 
should be felt in arms, 
shoulders and chest 
muscles. Repeat pull- 
and-relax to count 


of ‘‘one-two.”’ 


continued 


knee on 
that side, dig- 
ging heel into floor 
and inching ahead, 
(C). Repeat on other 
- side with other leg, 
(D). Alternate to 
a count of 4, do 
ing ten times 


shim waist and 
flat tummy 


Sit on floor, legs : straight, toes stiil 
and feet together, TEP pointed, touch 
back straight, insteps (C). Re- 
toes pointed. Raise * turn to halfway po- 
arms high (A). Bend sition (D), pausing, 
halfway forward (B), then back to start (). 
» reaching toward feet. Repeat to count of 4. 
With the knees, Do five times first, 
legs held more later. 


& 


€ € > 
These and more helpful exercises, 
all set to your favorite music, B ae for a 
= as ee, D 
are recorded in Modern Screen’s : 
Hollywood Method album, pretty chin 


($1.98 Monaural, $2.98 Stereo). 
Instruction booklet, complete 
with step-by-step pictures, 

for 12 slim ’n trim exercises, 
is included with the album. 
Plus feature: a Modern Screen 


released by RCA Camden Records & and throat line - 


Sit cross-legged - = drop head for- 
on floor with 2 ward again 


Hollywood Method complete hands on hips. Re- —_ (C). Roll head 
calorie counter, purse size, lax. Drop head for- to side toward left 


to clip and save. ward for starting po- shoulder (D). And 
sition (A). Roll head back to start (£). Re- 
to side toward right peat to count of 4. Do 
shoulder (B). slowly, evenly, 
Then, slowly five times. 
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Why Liz Is Taking the 


(Continued from page 36) 


Eddie got up and stood beside her and 
looked, too. 

“What do you see?” Liz asked. 

“New York—Park Avenue,” Eddie said. 
“Your favorite city—your favorite street. 
.. . And mine,” he added. 

“But is this the right kind of place for the 
children?” Liz asked. 

Before Eddie had a chance to answer, 
she went on: 

“Eddie, why kid ourselves—it’s not right 
for them .. . It’s not right, first, that 
they should be cooped up in a hotel suite 
most of the time. That when they go out— 
for a walk up the street, just to get some 
fresh air and some color in their cheeks— 
they have to go with a nurse and not with 
us, or else they may get mobbed . . 
That’s not right, is it?” 

Eddie shook his head. “No,” he said. 

“And it’s not right,’ Liz went on, “that 
they live in a place where there’s no 
chance for them to make any friends .. . 
Who, Eddie, who was their best friend 
these past few months here?” 

“Jimmy?” Eddie asked. 

“Yes, Jimmy—the bellhop,” Liz said. 
“And what did they do last week when he 
told them he was quitting, that he’d gotten 
a better job at the Waldorf. They cried 
their eyes out for two days, didn’t they?” 

Eddie nodded. 

“And Nature, or the natural life that 
children love and need, or “The Outdoor 
Bit,’ whatever it’s called,” Liz said, 
“trees, grass, flowers, grounds to play on, 
sunshine that doesn’t necessarily come 
through a twelfth-floor window pane... 
they don’t get any of that here, do they, 
Eddie?” 

“Huh-uh,” Eddie said. 

“They certainly do not,” Liz said. “And 
besides”—she bit her lip—“I didn’t want to 
tell you this, I didn’t want you to worry. 

. But yesterday, I was standing here, at 
this window, just looking down. ... And I 
saw the children, the three of them coming 
back from a walk with the Nurse. They 
were crossing there’”—she pointed down to 
the wide avenue—‘“and they were halfway 
across when this taxi came zooming 
towards them. As if it were out of control. 

. And for a second. ... And for a sec- 
ond—” 

She stopped. 


A great idea 


“Honey,” Eddie said, after a moment, 
putting his arm around her, “I just had a 
great idea. ... What do you say we leave 
this town and move ourselves up to the 
country?” 

Liz looked up at him. 

She smiled first. 

And then, she began to laugh. 

“Eddie,” she said, “a place of our own, 
in the country—do you know how nice 
that’s going to be? A house, some land, 
trees, fresh air, a babbling brook—” 

“A what?” Eddie asked. 

‘ve got a mad thing for babbling 
brooks, all of a sudden,” Liz said, “—and 
that’s the one thing I want for me... All 
right?” 

“Sure,” Eddie said. Then he took Liz’ 
hand and led her from the dining room to 
the breakfast room next door, where the 
children—Mike Jr., seven; Christopher, six; 
and Liza, nearly three—were finishing 
their morning meal. 


“Kids—” he called out, “big announce- 


ment time!” He told them of his and Liz’ 
decision to look for a place in the country, 
asked if the idea was okay with them (they 
54 okayed it enthusiastically), and then he 


Children Away 


said, “Now, as long as this is Saturday 
morning and we've got nothing planned, 
what do you say we all hop into the car, 
drive up to Connecticut and have a look 
around? 

“Before we go, though,” he added, “one 
thing more— Since we’re all going to have 
to live in this place we choose, I want to 
make it clear that the choice has to be by 
unanimous vote.” 


He pointed to himself: “I’ve got to like 


it,’ he said. 
He pointed to Liz: “Mom has to like it.” 
To Mike: “You.” 
To Chris: “You.” 
And to Liza: “And you—we’ve all got to 
like it.” 


“How about Matilda?” little Liza asked, 
pointing to a pet monkey who’d just tod- 
dled into the room. “Does she have to like 
it, too?” 

Eddie bent and hugged the girl. “As long 
as yowre there, sweetheart, and as long as 
we keep buying Matilda bananas, she’ll 
like it, don’t worry about that,” he said. 

The others laughed. 

“Okay,” said Eddie, looking down at his 
watch, “I’d better call an agent. . . . Then, 
half an hour, and we’re off!” 

He started to leave the room. 

He was, in fact, just about out when he 
turned, once more, to Liz, and asked: 

“Babbling brook?” 

She winked. 


“Or I won’t vote yes,” she said... . 


Estates and mansions 


The agent Eddie had phoned was only 
too delighted to serve the Fishers, when he 
realized just who the Fishers were. “Eliza- 
beth Taylor and Edwin Fisher, yes, of 
course,” he said, as he got into the car with 
them, the dollar signs fairly popping onto 
his forehead. “And such an adorable little 
brood of children,” he said, glancing 
towards the back seat. “And a monkey, 
too,” he added, forcing his already forced 
smile, “—how de-lightful. . . !” 

“Now this magnificent estate,’ he was 
saying, a little while later, as he showed 
them all around the first place on his list, 
“this is a buy I doubt you will be able to 
resist. It is, in fact, one of the great Con- 
necticut showcases. . The house—or 
mansion, as I liked to call it—contains 
twenty-three rooms, all of them huge, as 
you can see. You are surrounded by 350 
acres of choice land. There is a private 
lake, a swimming pool, a riding ring—the 
children will treasure that, eh? And then 
there are 135,000 spring trees, deer and 
sheep sheds. And the recent addition of a 
mink ranch—with mink, of course.” 

“Of course,” said Liz. 

“And how much is this buy?” asked 
Eddie. 

“Ahem,” said the agent, clearing his 
throat. He checked his list. “Exactly $590,- 
000,” he said. 

“Wow,” said Mike Jr., who happened to 
be standing close by at this point. “That 
sure sounds like a lot of money to me... 
And besides, it wouldn’t get my vote any- 
way, even if it were a whole lot cheaper.” 

“Why not?” Liz asked. 

“It's too big,” the boy said. “A person 
could get lost in here, Mom, and it'd take 
a couple of days to find him, at least, I fig- 
ure. 

“Yeah,” said Chris, seconding his broth- 
er’s motion. “Besides, it’s too flat outside. 
And, long as we’re going to move, I want 
some hills for my bike.” 

And,” said little Liza, piping up, 
and Matilda don’t like it, neither.” 


“me 


i 
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“Why not?” asked the on this eae 

“I dunno,” Liza said, “we just don’t like 
it. 3 

The agent looked from the girl, to her 
monkey, astounded; then up at Liz and 
Eddie. 

“T guess,” said Liz, “that this isn’t it— 
right, Eddie?” . 

“Right,” said Eddie. : 

“Ahem,” said the agent, “so I can see... — 
Well,” he said then, forcing back his smile 
again, “we have.-other places, lots of others. 
to show. The Cranshaw estate—naturally: 
the swimming pool with the lucite cover 
cost $250,000 alone. The Gruenther estate— 
one hundred acres, a twenty-one room 
main house, several ten-room guest. 
houses, two tennis courts, a seven-car zal 
rage—only $625,000. The LaSalle estate— 
ah, the LaSalle estate, with a marvel, < 
true marvel, a half-acre hothouse, pat- 
terned after an actual patch of tropicanz 
in the Hervy Islands, with copra growing) 
real coconut trees, citrus, orchids—surely, 
the monkey, at least, will appreciate that—. 
with mangoes and guava, papaya and pas- 
sion fruit—” And on and on he went. _ 

And on and on they all went for the re- 
mainder of that morning and part of the 
afternoon, looking at estate after estate 
marvel after marvel, the agent always stat- 
ing he hoped, ahem, that this place was the 
place, his hopes always dashed immedi; 
ately by the three children who voted 
everything down moments after he’d fin!) 
ished making his high-class pitch. 


The country man : 


And on and on this might well still b: / 
going, weeks later, were it not for the care | 
taker at one of the last places on th 
agent’s list that Saturday afternoon— 
very old man, “a country man,” as he de 
scribed himself, “who gets into the ac} 
when he’s not wanted sometimes, but wh 
can’t help trying to help people who nee 
it when he can. . . 

“Now,” he said, getting into the ac 
much to the agent’s annoyance, “it looks t 
me like what you folks are seeking is 
more intimate place than this here cav 
ern— A place where you can enjoy your 
selves, where the kids here ’specially ca 
have a good time. 

“Well,” he said, “’bout two mile fror] | 
here is just that place. Smallish. But lovel 
as you can imagine, with character, a 
history, and a whole spirit about it th 
says ‘Hello, folks, how are you ... It su 
is nice to see you!’” 

“What,” asked the agent, “is the name 


this estate?” 
“Ain’t an estate, Mister,” said the ol 
timer, “and ain’t got no name ... It’s ju 


a house I’m talking about.” 

“And do you represent the owner in th 
transaction?” the agent asked then, begin. 
ning to fume. } 

“Sure,” said the oldtimer, “anybod 
around here wants to show it, does . . 
And getsa flat five percent on the sale if h 
makes it, too.” 

He turned back to Liz and Eddie. 

“Like I was saying,” he went on, “it’s g¢ 
a spirit about it, this house. And it’s x 
good solid land around it. And there’s roo: 
for one and all to have fun, inside and ou 
smallish as it is. And come the summe 
there’s this brook down the propert 
apiece—” 

“A brook?” interrupted Liz. 

“Nothing wrong with having a brook co 
your property, is there?” asked the olc 
timer. 

“No,” Liz said. “I was just wondering- 
I mean, does it babble, this brook?” 

“Of course it does,” said the oldtime 
“Who ever heard of a brook that dor 
babble?” 

He shook his head. 

“Now,” he said, “I ain’t got all ae 
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stand around here and talk to you people, 
nice as you seem to be. So if you want to 
see the house, let’s go. If not, it’s been a 
pleasure meeting you . _ Well?’ 

Liz nodded. “I'd like to see it,” she said. 

“So would I,” said Eddie. 

They looked over at the agent. “You 
don’t mind, do you, sir?” Eddie asked. 

The agent swallowed hard. “Not at all, 
Mr. Fisher,” he said. “Ahem—as long as 
there'll be time for me to show you a few 
other properties I have on my list after- 
war 

“Time,” said the oldtimer. “To every- 
thing there is a season, Mister, and a time 
to every purpose under the heaven. That’s 
from Ecclesiastes. Means there’s plenty of 
time for you to try to make your commis- 
sion, for me to try to make mine.” 

“One-line Bible quoters,” the agent mut- 
tered, loud enough for everyone to hear. 

Ignoring him, the oldtimer clapped his 
hands. 

“Now come on, kids, and you too, mon- 
key,” he said, looking down at the little 
group that had gathered around him these 
past few minutes. “It'll be too crowded 
if we all pile into that Caddy there. What 
I suggest is the big folks follow in the 
Caddy. And”—pointing to his car, a relic, 
almost as old as he—‘“me and the kids and 
the monkey take my old gal over there 
and lead. 

“So come on, let’s go, before I talk my- 
self blue in the face. Because he that 
hath knowledge spareth his words.” 

He faced the agent once more. 

“One-line Bible quoter, indeed,” he said, 
as Liz and Eddie tried hard to hold in 
their laughter. .. . 


A house that says, “Howdy"™ 


The children hadn’t seemed impressed 
with the house. Or else why would they 
have barely looked at it before running 
off somewhere to play? 

And the agent—he’d even refused to 
step foot inside the place once he’d seen 
it, preferring to remain on the _ porch, 
“until,” as he’d said, “you are ready to 
rejoin me on our tour of our State’s 
more livable domiciles.” 

And, to tell the truth, even Liz and 
Eddie were sorry they’d said they’d look 
at the house at first because, well, because 
it was, now that they saw it, a very plain 
old house that might have been very lovely 
in its day ...a couple of hundred years 
ago ... but that certainly had little to 
recommend it now. 

In fact, it was only the oldtimer who 
seemed to be impressed with the whole 
thing; who, as he proudly showed the 
Fishers around, seemed to become nearly 
transported by something wonderful that 
neither Liz nor Eddie, much as they tried, 


could somehow really put their finger on. 

“Just look,’ he said at one point, as 
the three of them entered a first-floor room 
which, he pointed out to them, was the 
kitchen. “Have you ever seen anything 
more homey? . . . Naturally, it’s a bit 
old-fashioned. -And those brown walls 
don’t help any. And, anyone who moves 
in is going to have to spend a few dollars 
to get rid of that old ice-box there and 
change that sink and make some replace- 
ments. But I mean, folks, have you ever 
seen a room in your life that said, ‘I’m 
a real kitchen, folks’—like this one does?” 

“No,” Liz and Eddie both had to admit, 
“we haven't.” 

“And,” said the oldtimer, showing them 
the living room, “sure there’s a few cracks 
in the walls here—but plaster ’em up and 
paint ’em over and they won’t bother you 
no more. And that done with, can you 
imagine what this room could be like— 
the beauty of it, the honest-to-goodness 
beauty of it?” 

“No,” both admitted again. 

For the next half hour or so, the old- 
timer continued showing them through 
the house . . . carefully, slowly . . . not 
missing a thing .. . showing them the 
upstairs, the downstairs, the cellar, the 
attic . . . apologizing at times for some 
of the obvious imperfections, but assuring 
them that with a few changes those im- 
perfections could be easily corrected. 

“Well,” he said, when the grand tour 
was over, “—how do you like it?” 

Neither Eddie nor Liz answered. They’d 
been whispering between themselves all 
during the tour—wondering just how they 
were going to tell this good old man that 
they couldn’t possibly take the place. 

When the old man smiled, suddenly, 
and said, “I know, it fairly takes your 
breath away, the whole thing—don’t it? 

“And—” he started to say. 

But he stopped, as the front door opened 
and as the children—Mike Jr. and Chris 
and Liza, with Matilda—came running into 
the room. 

“Mommy .. . Eddie—we just voted yes,” 
shouted Mike, excitedly. “This is the place 
we want to take.” 

“You what?” Eddie asked. 

“Mike, children,” Liz said, “you haven’t 
even seen the house yet.” 


“That doesn’t matter, Mommy,’ Mike 


said. 
“No,” agreed Chris. 
“No,” said Liza. 
“You see,” Mike explained, “when we 


were playing before, the three of us and 
Matilda, we saw a house next door, through 
the trees. So we decided to go have a look 
at it. We thought it might be haunted 
or something—like this one looked ... 
And guess what?” 


“It was?” asked Eddie, grinning at them. | 
“Nooooo,” said Mike. “There were people | 


living there. Real live people. A mommy, 


and a daddy—and a whole bunch of kids.” +. 


“Three boys, ” said Chris. 

“And a girl,” said Liza. 

“That's right,” Mike said. 
know what?” 

“T can guess,” Liz said, sighing. 
all started to play together.” 

“That’s right,” the children said. 

“And you had lots of fun,” said Liz. 

“That’s right.” 

“And,” said Eddie now, 
having other kids to play with.” 

“That’s right.” 

“And—you told them we might buy this 
house here, next door, and that if we did, 


“You 


then you could be their friends and play » 


with them lots and lots more times.” 
“Oh no,” said Mike Jr., shaking his 
head. “We told them”—he looked down 


suddenly and said the rest softly—“that » 
. and that we’re |» 


we already did buy it.. 
going to move in.” 

Chris and little Liza looked down now, 
too. 


“That’s—right,” Chris said. “That’s what » 
we told them.” E 
“Because,” said Liza, “they liked us— ‘= 


and Matilda—so much.” 


Liz and Eddie turned and faced one- 


another. 
“Oy,” said Eddie. 
“Double oy,” said Liz. 


“Tt’s really a nice place, like I told you,” 
the oldtimer said at this point. “All you 
need’s a couple of coats of paint and a 
little fixin’ here and there—” 


“And do you ra 


‘Gt felt good = 


Liz and Eddie said nothing, not for a im 


long, long while. 

No one did, in fact. 

Not until Mike Jr., obviously sorry for 
what had happened, walked over to his 


mother and Eddie and started to say, “If = 


you want us to change our votes—we'll 
understand. Honest, we will.” 


Liz looked up from her son, and back 


over at Eddie. “How about it?” she asked. 


BS 


if 


ti 


“T’m getting to like it”’—she gulped—‘little | 


by little.” 
“T am, too,” said Eddie, slowly. 
“Sold!” shouted the oldtimer, suddenly. 


” 


“S-sold?” asked Liz and Eddie, stut- 


tering in perfect unison. 


But their question, their stuttering, were © 


drowned out by the happy shouts and 
laughter of the children. 

And so—laughing themselves, finally— 
did Liz Taylor and Eddie Fisher realize 


that they had just bought themselves a | 


house in the country. END 


Eddie and Elizabeth both appear in 
BUTTERFIELD 8, for MGM. Liz is also in 
CLEOPATRA for 20th Century-Fox. 


The Story of Trish 


(Continued from page 42) 


the night. When he discovered that Pa- 
tricia wasn’t in bed he got up and found 
her lying on the living room floor, curled 
up in pain. “It’s false labor. It will go away. 
Don’t bother the doctor at this hour, 
please... .” 

Richard sat inn to keep her company, 
and took out the book on pregnancy they 
kept handy. Opening to a certain chapter, 
his eyes on the book, he asked her casu- 
ally: “Do you have a pain now?” 

“Ves,” 

A few minutes later. 

“And one now?” 

“Yes.” 


“Holy smoke, that’s not false labor. 
You're about to have your baby, darling. 
That’s what the book says here. 2, 

“That’s ridiculous, darling’: said Patricia 
weakly. “It can’t besee 

By this time Richard was on the phone 
talking to Dr. Aaberg. 


Happy hearts and empty arms 


The doctor ordered Richard to take her 
to St. John’s in Santa Monica immediately. 
He bundled her up in the brand new mink 
coat he had given her for Christmas only 
the day before. Driving to the hospital, he 
tried to whistle to prove how calmly he 
was taking the whole thing. The whistle 
stuck in his throat. Patricia put her hand 
on his. “Don’t worry, darling. I'll be all 
right. You'll see. They’ll send me right 
home. It just ean’'t be. Not for two 
months. 

She was rushed into the labor room im- 


mediately. An unutterably lonely feeling 
overwhelmed her as she lay there waiting 
for the ordeal of bringing her baby into 
the world. Suddenly. she felt a hand—a 


large, firm hand—reach for hers. Richard's. | 


She looked up at him foggily and smiled. 
“’m with you, honey,” he said, his own 
voice slightly shaky. “Ill be right here.” 

Expectant fathers are not ordinarily per- 
mitted in the labor room. Richard had 
asked Dr. Aaberg to be allowed in. The 
doctor hesitated, but only for a moment. 
“Okay, Rich. I can tell when a man can 
be sent into the labor room. Go on in.” 

If Patricia needed Richard beside her 
as she faced the moment of giving birth, 
she need him even more after the baby 
was 

A ooaiial baby girl with black hair 
and exquisite doll-like features, but she 
was a premature baby, and like most 
“preemies,” her tiny life wavered. She 


a 


“|\was taken from Patricia and placed into 
“\‘the incubator immediately. 
a There was, at first, the great anxiety 
™ shared by Richard and Patricia as to 
whether their baby would survive. After 
| the first night, baby Patricia Marie was 
“\igiven a good chance. There remained the 
_ | added anguish for Patricia of lying in bed 
“lin the hospital and hearing the happy 
| noises in the corridor when the other 
| babies were brought by the nurses to 
their mothers, while her own baby re- 
||}mained in the incubator. Patricia’s arms 
| felt intolerably empty and her body hun- 
| gered for the feeling of her baby pressed 
| close to her. 
ti Richard was with her as much as the 
{| hospital would allow. The card on the 
b2)) three dozen long-stemmed roses he’d sent 
| Patricia brought tears to her eyes: To 
“Sieny darling wife—a game little girl. And 
"| to that game little girl of ours. I love you 
‘both. He’d look in on the baby through 
2t\tthe glass window of the incubator and 
|rush back to Patricia’s room to give her 
®, reassuring accounts of the baby’s progress. 
“She’s gained weight, I swear it. She’s 
%%\a knockout,” he told her, and Patricia’s 
face began to brighten. “She even recog- 
nized me. She absolutely did. Looked 
smack into my eyes and winked straight 


mat me, 


The house seemed strangely quiet when 
Patricia came home from the hospital. 
The baby had to remain in the hospital 
nm ‘nursery until she had gained the proper 
yu :weight. 

“Tt’s funny,” Richard remarked the first 
morning Patricia was home, “we’ve lived 


nashere for a year and a half, and suddenly 


it seems so empty without the baby.” 

Mornings he would hang around the 
‘tn gay yellow bassinette, peering forlornly 
2s inside. “Can’t wait till that little doll’s in 
I this,” he’d say. 


It was on a morning that they were 
planning to sleep late that the phone rang. 
They’d stayed up late the night before at 
a party. Richard had insisted that Patricia 
go to the party. It had been three weeks 
since the baby was born, and Patricia 
had been moping around the house. Rich- 
ard himself found it hard at times to pre- 
tend he wasn’t worried. At the party they’d 
deliberately been the last to leave in order 
to forestall facing the emptiness in their 
own hearts. 


Sunday special 

Richard was groggy when he answered 
the phone that early Sunday morning. 
Suddenly he sprang to life. “You mean 
this morning . 

Patricia knew ies he told her, what 
the call was about. Only one bit of news 
could have made Rich spring up so happily 
and exclaim, “It’s a wonderful day today— 
a wonderful, wonderful day.” 

He strode into the hospital, his chest 
bigger, as he announced, “I’ve come to 
get my daughter.” 

Since they had both agreed they didn’t 
—definitely didn’t—want a nurse to take 
over the care of their baby, Patricia in- 
sisted upon sleeping in the same room 
with the baby. Rich found her making up 
the bed in the nursery. 

“What’s going on here?” he asked. 

“TIl sleep here in the nursery with her 
so that you won’t be disturbed in the mid- 
dle of the night.” 

Rich looked hurt. 

“The baby will sleep in our room with 
us,’ he announced. “I don’t care if she 
keeps me up all night. I don’t want to 
miss one minute of my baby. I’ve missed 
enough time. . 

In the middle of the night Pat woke to 
the soft chuckling sounds of the baby. By 
the dim light of the night lamp she saw 


Richard sitting in the rocking chair, sing- 
ing softly to the baby cupped gently in 
the cradle of his arms. 

He not only takes pictures of Trish 
in every position, asleep, awake, on her 
tummy or on her back playing with her 
toes, he also has his tape recorder going 
something like twenty-four hours a day 
picking up every sound she makes. 

He holds the baby in the crook of one 
arm and carries on the most amazing con- 
versations with her. 

“Now see here, young lady,” he says 
seriously, “when you start seeing one 
young man in particular, I’d like you to 
let your old man in on it. I won’t inter- 
fere, you understand, if it’s the right thing, 
but I can’t have a daughter of mine going 
with just any guy. . 

Trish looks up at him very soberly out 
of round blue eyes and emits knowing 
gurgles. 

“She knows what I’m talking about, all 
right,’ he boasts to Patricia. “This little 
tootsie roll knows exactly what her old 
man is saying. She’s a very intelligent 
baby. . 

He moves her bassinette into his dress- 
ing room as he shaves, and father and 
daughter continue their profound con- 
versations, with Richard making big talk 
about the coming presidential election and 
the stock market, and Trish responding 
with delighted chortles. 

Patricia Egan is a very happy woman. 
She looks at the baby held so securely in 
the crook of Richard’s arm and says, 
“There’s the other woman in my home. 
And it’s pretty obvious why she arrived 
ahead of schedule: she just couldn’t wait 
to be hugged and kissed by Richard Egan!” 

END 


Richard can now be seen in A SUMMER 
Piace, Warner Bros. 
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Endsville 
(Continued from page 31) 


beloved “old R.J.,” sounded so serious 
and “wealthy” I couldn’t help but laugh. 

“Well, get you, both of you,” I chuckled. 
“When did this love of elegance crop up?” 

‘It really hasn’t cropped up,” Natalie 
smiled. “Both Bob and I love beautiful 
things, we always have—and we can afford 
them. This is our first home and nothing 
is going into it that we do not love and 
value.” 

“But Ive always thought of you as so 
practical, Natalie,” I pursued. 

Up spoke R.J. “But who says valuable 
and beautiful things aren’t practical? Look 
at today’s market for paintings and ob- 
jets d’art.” 

“All right, all right—I give up,” I con- 
ceded. “From now on just tell me about 
the lovely things you-are getting—you’ve 
sold me!” 

“This room,” went on Natalie, indicat- 
ing the playroom where we were sitting, 
“is the only one completed. It’s to be the 
only informal room in the house.” 

Certainly, sheer comfort and hospitality 
dominated this large room. The color 
scheme of the large chairs are beige, pale 
green and coral, each chair having its own 
ottoman. The fireplace has been resurfaced 


’ with travertine. “And there’s always a fire 


crackling there—whether it’s warm or not,” 
said Natalie, the proud home-maker. 

One whole wall is taken up by a built- 
in television, built-in radio and an elabo- 
rate hi-fi set. An opposite corner is oc- 
cupied by a poker table and chairs. The 
complete effect is of color, comfort and 
hominess, including the enormous coral 
divans with multi-colored pillows. 

Said Bob, “There’s nothing in here we 
can’t either lie on or put our feet on.” 

“Just remember that,” laughed Natalie. 
“But please come now and let us show you 
the rest of the place and how it is going 
to be.” 


Visualize the rest of the house 


We crossed the black and white marble 
entrance hall to a large high-ceilinged for- 
mal living room which was bare of furni- 
ture. 

“But visualize this,’ said Natalie almost 
bursting her buttons with enthusiasm. 
“Deep white rugs will be placed over part 
of this black and white marble floor. The 
fireplace, too, will be black and white mar- 
ble. The walls will be stark white and the 
furnishings of vivid lipstick red and dulled 
gold.” 

The words were literally tumbling out 
of Natalie as Bob stood by proudly sec- 
onding her happiness. 

“One thing that should interest you par- 
ticularly,” went on the tiny Mrs. Wagner, 
“are the wrought iron gates which will be 
gold-leafed and open from the hall into 
this room. They were purchased from the 
San Simeon estate of Mr. William Ran- 
dolph Hearst. Also, the really beautiful 
crystal chandelier which will center the 
living room. Bob and I treasure these 
things so much, coming from the estate 
of such a great man who loved beauty so 
much that his former home is now one of 
the art show places of the world.” 

What a tug at my heart it was to re- 
member the magnificent San Simeon and 
the many happy hours and days I spent 
as the guest of my former boss, the great 
W.R. Hearst. I think Mr. Hearst would be 
pleased to know that even a few of the 
treasures he had searched the world for 
had come into the possession of these two 
young people who love them and value 


Adjoining the living room, I could see 
an open, walled-in section which had 
already begun to be planted with beauti- 
ful foliage and unusual blooms. I ven- 
tured, “Is that a lanai?” 

Bob burst into laughter and squeezed 
my hand. “Well, it’s the Grecian equiva- 
lent of a lanai, and that’s good enough. 
It’s actually an integral part of what will 
be an indoor-outdoor garden room. During 
the warm weather months—it will always 
be opened. For the cold weather there is 
an enormous glass door closing it off but 
not shutting it out. In addition to the 
planting we have two Greek statues with 
orchids blooming at the base which go 
there.” 

In spite of my promise to be good, I just 
couldn’t help gasping: “But all this must 
be costing a fortune!” 

Natalie and Bob slipped their arms 
around each other and turned beaming 
faces on me. “Not a cent more than our 
business manager, Morgan Maree, has 
okayed,” they chorused practically in uni- 
son. “He must think what we are doing is 
okay because he won’t usually give a nickel 
where a nickel isn’t due. Not even for our 
allowances.” 

Natalie started back toward the play- 
room. “There’s no need to take you on a 
tour of the second floor—not enough to 
show you. But our room is going to be in 
all shades of red from the most brilliant 
to the palest pink. And our bed is a mas- 
terpiece—it’s eight feet wide and the back- 
board is a 15th Century hand-carved gold 
frame, another treasure from the estate of 
San Simeon.” 

The bedroom, in fact the entire back of 
the house, overlooks the only salt water 
swimming pool in all Hollywood! 


Natalie, the hostess 


Once more seated in the comfortable 
chairs of their “one room” ready-to-use, 
Bob stretched his legs out toward the fire 
as Natalie gave a gesture to bring in hors 
d’oeuvres and the makings for cocktails. 

Taking the platter of appetizers from the 
maid, she served me and Bob, herself, 
after taking a good first look that they 
were prepared as she wanted them. 

I couldn’t help but be impressed by what 
a good and thoughtful young hostess 
Natalie is. It was a new angle to her per- 
sonality and I'll admit I liked her new 
dignity and pride. 

She must have caught my thought for 
she said suddenly, “I hope you don’t think 
Bob and I have been bragging. Far from. it. 
Bob, of course, has always had a very nice 
home when he was growing up and living 
with his parents. But having all these 
beautiful, exquisite possessions is all so 
new to me. I’m so appreciative of every- 
thing—I hope it doesn’t sound like boast- 
fulness.” 

“It doesn’t,” I quickly assured my big- 
brown-eyed young friend. 

She went on, “As you know, after we 
were married we first lived in Bob’s bache- 
lor apartment, later in my small apartment, 
and than on our boat—and having this 
wonderful, wonderful place just seems like 
a dream come true to us.” 

“You wouldn’t be human if it didn’t,” I 
assured both of them. “Imagine being 
young and so in love and having so much 
which you’ve built together. It’s been a 
charmed marriage, hasn’t it?” 

“It’s been wonderful from the moment I 
slipped that wedding ring on Nat’s finger,” 
Bob said seriously; “But it isn’t true that 
we haven’t had some rough spots. Not be- 
tween us, you understand—but during 
our first year of marriage Nat was having 
serious career trouble.” 

He referred to the year Natalie was on 
suspension at Warner Bros. and she could 
not accept any outside pictures. 


Bob went on, “It’s a curious thing and I 
doubt if many people realize it—but at 
that same time when Natalie was out of 
work, I was working. Then there was a 
period when I had a long wait between 
pictures. There were moments when we 
were worried. 

“But instead of our career troubles mak- 
ing a wedge between us—they brought us 
closer together.” 

Natalie interrupted, “I can’t imagine 
being married to anyone who hasn’t the 
same interests. I never accept a script with- 
out having Bob read “it and he has never 
agreed to do a picture without getting my 
advice. We both make suggestions and 
while we don’t always agree—each lis- 
tens attentively to the other.” 


This Garden of Eden 


“Don’t you ever have any good old 
fashioned quarrels?” I laughed. There 
must be some disturbing element in this 
luxurious Garden of Eden. 

“Seriously, not many,’ Bob answered. 
“Tf you want to know the truth we’re 
always too busy to let personal differences 
disrupt our lives.” 

Natalie seemed on the verge of saying 
something but Bob reached out his hand, 
patting hers. “I just want to say this: I 
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believe that the woman is the most impor- 
tant facet in married life. She sets the 
pattern. She makes the home and the so- 
cial life. And in our particular case, she 
is a full business partner. 

“I’m a lucky man to have a wife who is 
so beautiful and who has a wonderful dis- 


position as well. You can’t be around » 


Natalie for any length of time and feel 
discouraged or blue. Whether she is ac- 
tively conscious of it or not, she has a 
great philosophy of life. She believes that 
anything that happens to you is enriching— 
and that goes for the bad spots as well as 


the good ones. Add to this her sense of }. 


humor and, well—you have a mighty fine 
girl.” 


A world of affection 

It had been, for Bob, a long “speech.” He 
looked a bit sheepish because Natalie and 
I had been listening to him so intently. 
But I knew Natalie was deeply touched. 
She was absolutely glowing. But what she 
did was typical. 

She threw a pillow at him and said, “Oh, 
old R.J. How you go on.” But what a world 
of affection there was in that gesture and 
that remark! 

It was such a nice sentimental moment 
that I was really being facetious when I 
said, “And does all this ‘togetherness’ go 
for when you are working together on a 
picture?” The young Wagners had just 
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apleted their first co-starring stint in 
| The Fine Young Cannibals at MGM. 


¢}\Yup!” they both laughed, a la Gary | 


per. 
What about your boat? Are you still 
= | at-crazy?” I wanted to know. 

The Wagners had practically existed on 
-~|\b’s boat before and right after their 
s | rriage. But they said they had sold the 

iat. 

« | Natalie said, “We still love the water and 
« |} ats. But we couldn’t have both the boat 
-|1 the house. And the house means so 
+ | ich more.” 

y|}30b laughed, “But were playing it 
i} art. We have good friends who have 
- |ats! We’re usually available for their 
ek-end invitations.” 

Among their waterfront pals are Claire 
svor and her agent husband Milton 
2n who have a lovely home on popular 
lo Isle. The Wagner boat used to be 
ored next to the Bren boat and through 
ir mutual love of the water the couples 
same good friends. : 

‘Claire’s an excellent artist, too,’ Natalie 
- |d me. “She recently completed an oil of 

b that is really very good. We’re hang- 
2 | it right there,’ she said, pointing to the 
; |xce over the fireplace. 
| |30b said, ‘Well, go on. As long as we're 

/ting our hair down to Louella tell her 
, | at else we have acquired in the line of 
' | ntings.” 
|Like a small girl listing off her most 
zed Christmas or birthday presents, 
_ | talie obliged. “Bob just surprised me 
ch an original Viaminck—a really beau- 
* al thing, I’m so proud of it.” 
_|fAnd then, we enjoy the new young 
_|ists. There is Walter Keane, a new 
_ | imter Nat likes very much. We went on 
_ d.uying spree and bought several paint- 
ss of his. Both he and his wife are artists. 
orefer the wife’s work, Natalie prefers 
jane’s paintings of children—so we set- 
'd this difference of opinion by buying 
| eral of each!” 

said Natalie archly, “Good investments 
_ + the future, you understand?” 
|| understood. I also understood that these 

0, “old R.J.” and his Nat are two very 

opy people in this frequently unhappy 

vn. 

. slipped my arms around Natalie’s slen- 

¢ shoulder as they walked to the door 

th me. She’s such a little thing. 

“How much do you weigh?” I asked 
- +s. Wagner. 

« “Ninety-four pounds, five-feet-two and 
~ 2s of—brown!” she chuckled, paraphras- 
< zg the old song. And Bob was about to 
_ m her in a slight duet when there was 
‘Ala loudest sound of barking I ever heard 
- tside a kennel. Apparently, other “mem- 
1 \'rs” of the Wagner family had heard 
+ ir masters’ voices raised in song and 
- cided to join in. 
4 5ure enough, as Bob opened the door, in 
! uped, jumped and skidded a tiny toy 
- odle and a big Labrador retriever, both 
*  mping all over Natalie and R.J. in sheer 
f | light. 
* Above the yelps and din, I heard Bob 
v that Bing Crosby had given them the 
iever. I didn’t get much of a chance to 
ally view either pooch, including Mr. 
osby’s gift, as dog-like, the animals were 
w making a race track of the entire 
wer floor chasing each other, then run- 
ag back to leap toward Bob or Natalie. 
My parting shot was, “Is this house ever 
_ jing to be so elegant that these dogs can’t 
4 me in?” 
“Never!” said Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
agner who, you can be sure, are going 
ave a home as well as a mansion to 
fe mn. END 
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The Sinatra Women 


(Continued from page 27) 


began to smile. “—Like I said,” he went 
on, “who’s the first witness then?” He 
looked straight at Tommy as he said that. 
“A father-in-law to be, if that’s what I’m 
going to be, he’s got to ask some ques- 
tions first before he makes up his mind, 
doesn’t he?” 

“Sure,” Tommy whispered, a very hoarse 
whisper. 

“Okay,” said Frank. He paused. Then 


he asked: “Do you love my little girl 
here?” 
“Oh yes sir... Frank . . . Mr. Sinatra,” 


Tommy said, sitting forward on the couch, 
reaching for Nancy Jr.’s hand. “I love her. 
I sure do love her.” 

Frank stared at the boy. 

“How much?” he asked. 

“With all the love that’s in me,” Tommy 
said. “Practically ever since the first time 
we met, I—” 

Frank brought up his hand. “Whoaaaa,” 
he said, “and tell me about that; the first 
time you met,Mr. Sands. The story, if you 
please.” 


That first meeting 


“Well . . .” said Tommy, clutching at 
Nancy Jr.’s hand, “. . . I was singing at 
the Cocoanut Grove and a gang of young 
people came by one night and I went over 
to their table to say hi. Nancy here was 
one of them. I don’t remember exactly 
any more if we said more than five words 
to each other then, at that time. 

“But,” he said, “I do remember that 
when I went back to the bandstand to do 
my next song, I couldn’t take my eyes off 
Nancy. And she couldn’t seem to take 
them off me ... At least, that’s what I 
imagined.” 

“You were right, Tommy,” Nancy said. 


” Tommy went on, “well, as soon 
as I finished singing, the group Nancy was 
with got up and left. And I didn’t see 
her again for a long while—not until 
Thanksgiving time. 

“Then, around that time, I met a pal of 
mine, fellow named Buddy, who’d been 
with the group that night back at the 
Grove. I happened to mention Nancy to 
him. ‘Seems like a nice girl,’ I said. 

“Buddy said, ‘You been thinking about 
her all this time, from that one night you 
said hello?’, 

“T said yes. 

“And he laughed and said, “Well, don’t 
waste your time, pal. She’s going steady.’ 

“T’ve got to admit this made me a little 
sore—the way he laughed. And so I said, 
‘Who’s wasting time? I only said she 
seemed like a nice girl. I didn’t say I 
wanted to marry her.’ 

“‘Okay, okay,’ Buddy said, ‘take it easy 
—I just wanted to clue you in, to make 
sure you knew the score.’ 

“Well, about a month passed after that. 
The worst month of my life, I guess. I 
don’t know how to describe it exactly, ex- 
cept that I was lonely. I felt empty inside 
me, like there was something important. 
I know now it was love. But even then I 
wasn’t sure... .” 

He looked over at Frank again. 

“Go ahead,” Frank said. 

“And then, one day, who do I run into 
again but this fellow Buddy, who says, 
‘Say—did you hear about Nancy Sinatra? 
She’s not going steady anymore.’ 

“That simple. 

“She—is—not—going—steady—anymore. 

“And the rest of the day it was like 
a new song in my head, the lyrics spinning 

60 over and over again in my brain. 


> 


“You know how it is with some lyrics, 
how they keep spinning up there?” 

Frank pursed his lips, and said nothing. 

“Well,” Tommy said, reaching into his 
pocket for a handkerchief now, wiping 
some of the perspiration from his fore- 
head, “I called Nancy later that night and 
I asked her for a date. And she said, 
‘Tommy, I’d love it—just like that; no 
airs, but simple and nice and sweet, like 
she really meant it. 

“We had a great time that night, Nancy 
and I,” he said then. “And I began to think 
to myself .. . Here I am dancing with a 
girl I barely know, talking away, yakking 
away, like I’ve done so many other times 
in my life—but this time I think I’m fall- 
ing in love... 

“Well,” he went on, “what happened 
after that happened quickly. 

“Two days later I got a note from 
Nancy. It was an invitation to a party 
she was having the coming Saturday. At 
the bottom of the invitation she wrote a 
P.S., telling me how much she’d en- 
joyed our last Saturday night together. 

“T called her to say thanks. And we 
talked for two hours. My mother moaned 
about my tying up the telephone, but I 
couldn’t help it. We talked and talked, 
and by the end of our talk we’d made a 
movie date for Friday. And then that 
next night, Saturday, was the party . 
And that’s when it all really happened. ” 

“What happened?” asked Frank. 

. . After the party ended,” Tommy 
said, “yr stayed to help Nancy clean up. We 
were in the kitchen. I’d never kissed her 
before this, on either of our two dates. 
But now I did. I took her in my arms and 
kissed her—because I couldn’t wait to kiss 
her anymore. And then I asked her if 
she’d be my steady. And she whispered 
yes. 


The secret 


“We decided to keep our going steady 
quiet. We didn’t want the newspaper col- 
umnists to get hold of this and make a 
big thing of it. We just wanted to be 
alone together, without the whole world 
looking in at us. So we went together for 
a couple of months, dating three or four 
times a week, going to movies, having din- 
ners in small restaurants, taking long 
drives. 

“In February, towards the end of the 
month, I flew to New York to do a TV 
show. A few days later Nancy flew out 
to get ready to do some work for you, 
welcome Elvis back from Germany, and 
greet him on behalf of your TV show. 
Well, we were together there for a couple 
of days. But then I had to return to the 
Coast before Elvis arrived, so we really 
didn’t have too much time together. 

“And it was back in California when 
it began to hit me, how much I missed be- 
ing separated from Nancy, how I couldn’t 
stand being separated from her. 

“After two days of this I phoned her, 
at the hotel where she was staying. 

“T told her, ‘Nancy, I miss you... . I 
miss you so much!’ 

“And I miss you, Tommy,’ she said. 

“There were goosebumps all over me, 
just from hearing her voice. 

“ ‘Nancy,’ I said, ‘maybe you'll think I’m 
fresh, maybe you’ll think I’m crazy, but 
Nancy, I love you ... And I want to 
marry you.’ 

“She didn’t say anything. I waited, 
holding the receiver. But there was noth- 
ing at the other end—” 

“T asked, ‘Nancy, are you all right?’ 

“And after a pause she said, ‘Yes, 
Tommy, I’m all right. I’m just so happy 
that I'm crying . .. Yes,’ she said then, 
‘yes, Tommy, I'll marry you. I love you, 
too. And I want very much to marry 
you.’ ” 


“Very, very much, I said,” Nancy cut | 
in here. “VYVery very much.” - 


To make everything complete ‘ 


Tommy looked back at Frank now. 

“To finish up,’ he said, “—the next day 
I went and bought a ring. And when she 
came home to California, after her meet- 
ing with Elvis, I gave her the ring as she 
got off the plane. Then we went to see 
Mom here”—he indicated Nancy Sr. again, 
“and ask for her permission. She said 
yes .. . And now, to make everything 
complete, Tm asking your permission. To 
marry your daughter.” 

The room was very silent, suddenly. 

‘Do you think I might have any ob- 
jections?” Frank asked. 

“You might,” said Tommy. 

“Tike?” 

“Religion, for one thing,’ Tommy said. 
“Nancy’s Catholic. I’m not ... You 
might object to that.” 

“And? ” 


“And maybe”—Tommy swallowed some- 
thing which seemed to catch in his throat 
—‘maybe you don’t want her to marry 
a singer. To be truthful, it’s an up-and- 
down life and you might not want your 
daughter to go through those ups and 
downs, and the trouble that it can cause, 
sometimes, between married people.” 

Frank looked over at Nancy Sr., quickly, 
then back at Tommy. 

ial 

Tommy shrugged. “And,” he said, 
“there’s always a chance that you might | 
not like me, that you might not think I’m © 
the guy for your daughter.” 

Frank said nothing for a moment. 

Then, he got up from his chair and, ~ 
slowly, he walked to a window. / 

“You know,” he said then, “about this | 
religious thing—I’m no square. Why should - ; 
I care? | 

“About being a singer,” he said then, © 
“". . well, salesmen and truckdrivers have 
their problems, too.” 

“One last thing,” he said, “about me 
liking you, or not liking you—” / 

He stopped when he got to the couch. He 
put out his hand. 

“T like you fine, Tommy,” he said. “My 
decision is yes. 

“Oh Daddy,” Nancy Jr. shouted, joy- 
ously, jumping up and throwing her arms 
around Frank. “Daddy, Daddy, Daddy. 
Thank you... .” 

And for those next few minutes as 
the others laughed—Frank and Tommy and 
Nancy Sr.—the girl continued hugging her 
father, thanking him, kissing him. 

Until, finally, Frank said something 
about this being a time to celebrate, left 
the room, went into the kitchen and re- A 
turned, a few minutes later, with a huge 
bottle of cold champagne and four glasses. 


The courtship of Frankie and Nancy 


For the next half hour or so, the four 
of them continued sitting around, drink- / 
ing a little, talking, Nancy Jr. doing most 
of the talking, actually—telling Frank ex-.}. 
citedly, happily, about her plans for the: 
wedding, the exact kind of gown she 
wanted, the kind of reception, the friends | 
and family she wanted to ask. 

Until at one point she stopped, rather 
suddenly, and her voice a shade softer than 
it had been, she asked, “Mama, Daddy, 
what kind of wedding did you have?” 

Frank laughed. 

“Things were a little tougher for me 
in those days.” 

“But was it nice?” the girl asked. “I 
mean, do you remember what it was like, 
exactly, after all these years?” 

Frank looked over at Nancy Sr. 

“Sure ... 1 remember,” he said. “But | 
women are supposed to remember these 
things better . . . You tell them, Nancy, 


| just how it was.” He smiled hesitantly. 

|” Nancy Sr. sighed. : 
“Well.” she said, after a moment, “the 

1] date was February 4, 1939.” 

a She paused. 

“That was a Sunday,” she said. 

And she paused again. 

“And it was a very cold day—I remem- 
ber that,” she said. “—The religous part 
of the wedding was in a church, of course. 
Our Lady of Sorrows, in Jersey City, 
where I used to live. And then, after 
the church, we went to my parents’ house A 
_| for the reception.” 5 
o “On Arlington Avenue,’ Frank said. ? - 
“Number 172 Arlington... Right? ...A - a 
memory I've got?” 

“Yes,” Nancy said, nodding. She went 
on then: “And we had the reception. It 
was very simple. We had just the family, 
my brothers and sisters, my folks, daddy’s 
folks. And for food, lots of pastries. And 
football sandwiches—those were ham and 
salami sandwiches wrapped in wax paper 
that the kids, the nephews and nieces, 
used te toss around; so they called them 
football sandwiches. And wine .. . And 
I guess that’s all.” 

“And,” Frank said, “I didn’t sing.” 

“That's right,’ Nancy said. She smiled. 
= “I think it was the first and last party your 
~ daddy went to that he didn’t sing—he was 
so nervous.” 

Frank winked. “I should have though...” 
he said. “I knew I had a good deal. You 
were a typist, damn good, too, and I knew 
I had a gal who was going to go out and 
make at least twenty-five bucks a week 
and keep me in clover . . . Right?” 
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Cream hair away the beautiful way... 
with new baby-pink, sweet-smelling Neet—you'll never have a trace of 
4 s ! ay eTytl s : 
Ot eee eid sished again. nasty razor stubble! Always to neaten underarms, everytime to smooth — 
“That's right,” she said. legs to new smoother beauty. and next time for that faint downy 


Fi fuzz on the face. why not consider Neet? 


First baby, first dreams Greed d her i 
* ney situation...those oes down deep where no razor can reac 
Zs eat "Most of the time I to cream hair away the beautiful way. 
' didn’t have two nickels to make a dime. 
And sometimes to pay the rent at that first 
~ place—” 
He looked up from his glass and over 


a 


Frank over, once more, at Nancy Sr., who’d re- 


mained in her chair all this while. And he 


“And then what happened?” 
asked. 


He . 2 eS Nancy said nothing now. said, after a while, “I didn’t mean for any- f 
“You sais AE first vlace?” “he “So then,” Frank went on, “what hap-_ thing like this to happen . . . I wanted 

My eet P : pened? Everything continued going fine. this to be nice for her. Happy and nice.” 
Ba Aton Weomnnee Nancy said We had another baby, a son. And then an- “T know,” Nancy said. 

J Ey SAR eae eee Number 12 Audo- other daughter. And we moved to Cali- Frank’s head fell against the back of his 

Bt Ac onie A ene eee Ser eRe Pee fornia, and we got a house . .. Where chair, and he mumbled something. 

i. ge 7; was that house, Nancy?” “Are you all right?” Nancy asked. 


' forty-two bucks a month,” he said. “I 
remember.” 

He looked over at Tommy. 

“Thai's where Nancy Sandra was born,” 


“Sure,” Frank said, his voice flat. 
“You look tired all of a sudden.” 


Nancy. 
“Maybe I am, a little,’ Frank 


“Toluca Lake,” she said. 

“Yeah,” said Frank, “that’s right. A big 
house. Big. With a yard that ran right 
down to the water. And we had our own 


said 


m Be 


said. 
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‘he said, “your bride, our first baby .. . 
Number 12 Audobon .. . It was right 
aeross the street from Audobon Park, this 
place. And I was just beginning as a 
singer then. Lots of time away. Lots of 
night work and rehearsals. But, man, came 
‘ the afternoon and Id be home and Id 
pick her up from her crib, my baby, and 
put her in her carriage and out I'd go, 
1 wheeling her through the park for an 


ie: hour, to show her off to the neighbors, to 


show her all the squirrels and the birds 

- and the trees .. Real nature bug I was 

# then =.” 

He faced his daughter. 

“You remember, baby?” he asked. 

“No, Daddy, not really,” she said. 

21 “You remember?” he asked, 

-¢; Nancy Sr. 

5) “Yes,” she said, softly. 

His glass empty, Frank re-filled it now, 
some more of the champagne, and 

, said: “Number 12 . . . We had our good 

times there . . . Dreams were born right 

,, there, right at Number 12... . 

* “I was nothing then... . 

pen we used to dream what I might 


facing 


“We dreamed hard... . 

ov “And they came true, the dreams... 
#* didn’t they?” 

=) es,” Nancy said. again 


landing and our own boat. And every 
Sunday was picnic day—lunch on the 
grass, a ride in the boat, the whole family, 
you and me and the kids. 

“And you remember the kids then? ... 
Boy, they were small . . . And Sundays. 
before the picnic, Nancy Sandra here all 
dressed up on her way to church, in those 
white gloves? 

“White gloves,” he said, turning to his 
daughter. “I was always buying you white 
gloves. Two and three pairs a week. And 
how you loved to wear them. How—” 

He stopped as he watched his daughter 
get up, suddenly, from the couch and low- 
er her head. 

“What's the matter?” he asked. 

“Nothing, Daddy,’ Nancy Jr. said. 

“So why are you crying, honey?” he 
asked. 

“Tm sorry, Daddy,” she said. “I don’t 
know why.” 

She took Tommy’s hand, and he rose, 
too. 


“| had the best once” 
Frank put down his glass. 
“Where you going?” he asked, as he 
watched them walk to the door. 
“Where—” 
But they were gone, suddenly. 
And Frank shook his head. And looked 


Again, he mumbled something. 

“You've been working hard, Frank,” 
Nancy said, “—on this picture here in Ve- 
gas, on everything.” 

“Thats what happens when a guy de- 
cides to ride a merry-go-round,” Frank 
said. “He can never stop . . . You should 
know that, Nancy: you should remember. 
It never stops. You get twenty-four hours 
and somehow you have to make a day of 
them. Sometimes it’s strictly from bedlam. 
Sometimes I don’t even remember what 
day it is ... You tell yourself when you're 
young that you’ve got to be nine feet tall, 
and not a shrimp—and you never lose that 
feeling.” 

For a long while after that, he said 
nothing—he just sat there, looking up. And 
as he did, Nancy could see his face turn 
paler, could hear his breathing growing 
heavier, and heavier. 

“You're sure you're all right?” she asked 
again. 

“Yep,” said Frank. 

He took another deep breath. 

And then he looked down, and across 
the room, at her. 

“And how about you?” he asked. “How’s 
everything been going? We see each other 
quite a bit. sure. But it’s funny, isn’t it, 
how we never really talk about those 
times? How about you, Nancy?” 


“Tm fine,” she said, in a quiet voice. 

“Happy?” Frank asked. 

“Yes,” she said. 

“Have they been tough, too tough, these 
past ten years?” Frank asked. 

“At the beginning, they were tough,” 
Nancy said. “But you learn to live with 
your life, the way it’s got to be, after a 
while . . . And then it gets less and less 
tough.” 

“You going to get married again?” 
Frank asked. “You’ve been going out for 
quite a while now, to parties and things. 
I know he’s a nice guy, from people who 
know him. I know he’s proposed to you. 
That he wants to marry you. But that you 
keep saying no .. . Isn’t that right?” 

“That’s right,” Nancy said. 

“Why, Nancy?” Frank asked. 

“T’ve said it before,” she said. “I guess I 
can say it again ...I had the best once. 
I can’t expect anything more in life than 
tata a 


"You know where to call" 


She smiled, and tried to change the sub- 
ject. 

“T hear, Frank, that you’ve been going 
pretty steady recently ... with the dancer 
.. . Juliet Prowse?” 

“Yeah,” he said. 

“She seems lovely, Frank,’ Nancy said. 
“T saw her in Can-Can. I’ve seen her on a 
couple of your shows... .” 

“She’s hip,’ Frank said. “And she’s a 
good gal. She’s one of the few who didn’t 
come after me for what she could get.” 

“That’s the way it should be,’ Nancy 
said. 

“That ain't the way it often is,” said 


Frank, more than a little bit ruefully. 

Again Nancy smiled. 

“Tommy,” she said, “—he’s an awful 
nice boy, isn’t he, Frank?” 

Frank nodded. 

“And our girl,’ Nancy said, “did you 
ever see her look prettier, more radiant, 
happier, than she was when she was sit- 
ting there, looking at him, while he was 
talking to you.” 

“She looked beautiful,’ Frank said. 

Nancy nodded. 

She rose from her chair. 

“Well,” she said, “I'd better be going 
now.” 

Frank got up, too. 

“We'll be here through Sunday, Frank,” 
Nancy said, walking towards him, taking 
his hand in hers, gently. “Are we going to 
see you sometime? Tomorrow, maybe?” 

“Tomorrow ... sure,” Frank said. 

“Well,” Nancy said again—she kissed 
him on the cheek now— “You know where 
we're staying ... And if you’re not feel- 
ing well tonight, and you need somebody 
to come take care of you—you know 
where to call.” 

She was gone a few moments later. 

And Frank, alone now, completely alone 
in the big room, walked back to the chair 
on which he’d been sitting and he sat 
again. 

“Ten years ago,’ he found himself ask- 
ing, after a while, “what happened ten 
years ago?” 

He found himself looking over at the 
couch to the left, to the spot where Tom- 
my, his son in law-to-be, had sat a little 
while earlier. 

“I had everything,’ he remembered the 


‘ 


boy saying before, during those awful 
nervous minutes for him, when he was 
asking for Nancy Jr.’s hand, “—except I’d 
get lonely. I felt empty inside me, like 
there was something important missing. I 
know now that it was love... .” 

“Td get lonely,” Frank repeated the 
boy’s words to himself now. 

He nodded. 

Lonely, he thought. 

He laughed an empty laugh. 

As he remembered his own loneliness 
now, these past long years. 

And how he’d fought it. 

With women—with woman after woman 
after woman after woman—so many, he 
couldn't list them for you right now, not 
for a thousand bucks. 

Women. 

All kinds of them. 

Good women, bad women, happy wom- 
en, miserable women, love-making wom- 
en, fighting women—starting from A and 
going through Z, and Z finished with, 
starting with A, all over again... . 

He slumped even further back in his 
chair. 

He looked from the spot where Tommy 
had been sitting, with his daughter, Nancy 
Jr., and over to the chair where Nancy, 
the other Nancy, had sat. 

He stared at the chair, for a very long 
time. 

And he closed his eyes, wearily. 

And he tried not to think, nor remember, 
any more. END 


Frank will star in OcEAN’s ELEVEN, War- 
ner Bros.; and can be seen right now star- 
ring in 20th Century-Fox’s CAN-CaN. 


The Sal Mineo Story 


(Continued from page 21) 


Thirty years ago my eye wouldn’t have 
had a chance. The doctors tell me I’d have 
been blinded the very first time I neglected 
the pain. 

And now, all through these warm spring 
days, I sit in my dark room, waiting, hop- 
ing, praying this crisis will pass. 

Occasionally I walk over to the window, 
and although I shouldn’t, I peek through 
the slats in the Venetian blinds. My dark 
eyeglasses distort the color of the green 
buds unfurling in the outstretched branches 
of the apple tree, and, in the distance, the 
bright gold of the April sun silvers the 
Long Island Sound. And, within my heart, 
I thank God for the beauty He has given 
the world, the beauty we so often take for 
granted until suddenly we’re shocked into 
consciously appreciating it. 

This latest relapse of my eye trouble— 
the crisis ’m going through now—occurred 
a couple of months ago after I finished 
working on my movie, The Gene Krupa 
Story. Not only did I have to learn to play 
the drums the way Gene played them, but 
I sat for weeks and weeks with the writer 
and producer working out the ‘little things’ 
in the script. ’'d be up at dawn, drive to 
the studio, act in front of the cameras all 
day, finish at seven or eight o’clock. I’d 
grab a quick bite to eat, go to rehearsal 
hall to rehearse the drum numbers, then, 
by ten o’clock I’d hurry to the projection 
room to catch the rushes of the day’s shoot- 
ing. I'd get home by one, only to wake up 
again at five. I never had a moment to 
stop and breathe. It was go, go, go all the 
time. 


Guilty secret 


They say a runner never feels tired 
62 while he’s running. It’s only when he 


stops that he’s out of breath. Or feels the 
keenness of pain in his heart from over- 
strain. 

And suddenly when I finished filming 
The Gene Krupa Story, I was out of breath, 
on the verge of collapse. I woke up that 
first morning after the shooting was over, 
and there was that terrible and excruci- 
ating pain in my right eye. I closed my 
eye. I wasn’t imagining it; it was there, 
a pain that felt as though hundreds of 
sharp-edged knifeblades were hacking at 
my eyeball. 

For three days I didn’t tell anyone about 
the pain. I was scared, petrified. I’d been 
warned about what could happen. By the 
end of the third day the pain became so 
torturous and unbearable I screamed in my 
sleep. And my mother knew my secret. 

“Sal, Sal,” she cried as she ran to my 
room, her eyes flooded with tears, “why 
haven’t you told any of us? What’s the 
matter with you? Do you want to destroy 
yourself?” Her voice was kind, loving, 
sympathetic, and I felt like a heel. But 
like a child I kept hoping against hope the 
pain would pass, that it was only mo- 
mentary. 

Deep down within my heart I knew bet- 
ter. I knew the pain was worse than it had 
ever been, and the doctors had warned 
me twice before. Mom didn’t lose any 
time. First thing in the morning, she had 
my brother, Mike, drive me to Dr. Hu- 
bert’s office in the East Sixties in New 
York, and when I got there and Dr. 
Hubert looked at me, he shook his head 
impatiently. 

“Sal,” he said, raising his voice, “you'll 
never learn, will you. When I operated on 
this eye, what did I tell you? That if 
you didn’t look after it, you’d be in real 
trouble, that you were playing with fire 
as far as this eye was concerned. What’s 
the matter with you? Can’t you under- 
stand plain English?” 

He was right. He had warned me. But 
that had been part of my trouble all my 


life; the fact that danger fascinates me. 
When I went to Mexico one summer, for 
instance, I took a chance and didn’t get all 
the inoculations (I hate needles going into 
my arms!) Once I rode a wild horse and 
it was one of the greatest moments of my 
life: the challenge of whether or not the 
horse would throw me. It did, and for 
weeks I suffered with a broken knee cap 
that wouldn’t heal. But the broken knee 
cap was worth the thrill of excitement. 
“Sal,’ Dr. Hubert continued, after he 
had examined my eye, “this is it. Your 
last warning. Your eye muscles are so 
weak it’s a miracle you can see out of 
your right eye. If the pressure isn’t eased, 
we'll have to operate again to alleviate it. 
But, Sal, stop and take inventory of your- 
self. What in the world’s bothering you? 


Something’s eating at your insides for you | 


to have such a terrible pressure crippling 
your eye.” 
I didn’t say anything. What was bother- 


ing me? Everything. And nothing. The | 


desire to do right by my work, the desire 
to keep growing as an actor. You know 
an actor’s only as good as his last movie. 
And although I had thousands of fans, I 
was strangely lonely. 

“You must go into seclusion for a month. 
At least! If there’s no improvement, there’s 
the danger of complete atrophy which 
will... .” He stopped, pursed his thin lips 
together. “Let’s say this: that if the eye 
improves we stand a chance of saving it.” 


“My own enemy” 

His words didn’t sound real to me. They 
sounded far away like an echo, as if some- 
one was calling from another world. I 
probably didn’t want to believe what he 
was saying, and when I left his office and 
walked out into the sunlight I wore a 
black leather patch over my right eye and 


my dark glasses. Dr. Hubert told me Id | 


have to confine myself to dark rooms for 
the next month. He didn’t want the other 
eye strained. 


And for a month now I’ve been wearing 
my patch and waiting for hours to pass in 
my dark room at our new home in 
Mamaroneck. I keep thinking how strange 
destiny is. Here I am, with a new home, 
and unable to enjoy it. I wonder if per haps 
God isn’t punishing me, sentencing me to 
this confinement to prove to me how 
precious life is, that it mustn’t be taken 
for granted. 

And as I sit in this dark room, day after 
day, unable to read, listening to music on 
my hi-fi set, I realize how much I’ve been 
my own enemy. Seven years ago, when I 
was fourteen and understudying the Crown 
Prince in the Broadway musical, The King 
and I, I was constantly on the go, trying 
to get TV roles, studying acting, going to 
school. I'd get up at the crack of dawn, 
study my lines for television, go to school, 
rush home for supper, take the subway to 
the theater, finish the performance by 
eleven-thirty and get home by one in the 
morning. 

Call it ambition, call it drive, call it 
what you like. One week end I remember 
there was an elevator strike, and on Sat- 
urday morning I decided I’d still make the 
rounds of the producers’ offices and casting 
cubicles, in spite of the elevators not 
working. So I climbed up and down flights 
and flights of stairs to ask producers, cast- 
ing directors, secretaries to place my photo 
in their files. 

That was around the time the first pain 
began. It started that spring, and I tried 
to ignore it, to pretend it wasn’t there, but 
by midsummer it was too sharp to neglect. 
Whenever I walked out into the steaming 
hot sun, it was as if my eye was on fire, 
and I felt feverish and dizzy. 

Finally I told my mom and dad. We 
were living at Wenner Place in the Bronx 
then, near the Whitestone Bridge. Mom 
was fit to be tied. She couldn’t understand 
why I hadn’t said something about my eye 
before. 

Mom and Dad made an appointment for 
me with Dr. Miller, who’s died since, and 
it was Dr. Miller who performed the first 
operation on my eye. 

“Never, in all my years of practice,” Dr. 
Miller said, “have I known a young boy 
to be afflicted with this dendritic condition. 
Usually it occurs in the early forties or 
finesmelis ae 2 a warning... .-!? He 
paused. “Had you let this go another week, 
young man, you might have lost your 
vision altogether!” He rushed me over to 
the Manhattan Eye and Ear hospital, and 
that following morning he performed the 
operation. 

He explained he couldn’t give me an 
anesthetic because he had to see the eye 
react. The operation lasted forever, and 
the pain was devastating, but the pressure 
was relieved. 


“Don't kill yourself" 


For three weeks I lay in that bed with 
a bandage over my eyes. You’d think that 
I would have had time to think, to re- 
evaluate, but I was young and flip and 
probably in love with the drama of it all. 
But living in darkness for three weeks 
seemed like an eternity. Voices took on 
new colors, sounds became so personal and 
important. At the end of the three weeks, 
the doctor came into my room one morning 
to remove the bandages and I could sense 
his nervousness as he unwrapped the 
bandage from my eyes. His hands were 
steady, but there was an unevenness to his 
breath. When he lifted the bandage, I 
blinked and for a minute closed my eyes. 

“Sal,” Dr. Miller announced, “the oper- 
ation’s a success. You’ve blinked against 
the light.” I opened my eyes. He was right. 
I had blinked my eyes against the sudden 
harsh whiteness of the hospital room. 

“Sal,” Dr. Miller continued, a firmness 
in his cleee voice, “I know you have a 


lot of ambition and that you have a long 
way to go in this business. But remember 
Rome wasn’t built in a day. If you ask 
me, you're trying to build it in an hour. 
Relax. Take things easy. Don’t kill your- 
self. Youw’re young—enjoy the world!” 

For the next three years everything was 
all right. I heeded Dr. Miller’s good ad- 
vice. I tried to take things easy. 

Then I came home one summer after 
making my movie, Dino, a film I loved and 
believed in. I decided to tour for six weeks 
to promote it. On tour I didn’t sleep and 
eat regularly. When I returned to New 
York, my head was throbbing from the 
pressure, throbbing so hard it nearly burst. 
The pain was worse than ever. 

I told my folks. Mom tried to set up an 
appointment with Dr. Miller but he had 
died. So I went to Dr. Hubert who didn’t 
spare any words. 

“Your eye is damaged,” he told me, 
staring at me from behind his rimless 
spectacles. “I can’t operate for months. It’s 
too dangerous. It’s like a deep wound that 
needs healing before I can possibly at- 
tempt to touch it. 

“Mineo,” 
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he called me, before he got | 


to know me, “I’m afraid of complications | 
so I want you to have a complete check- | 


up. 

I went to a physician who examined 
everything from my heart to my reflexes. 
And do you know what he said? “You’re 
so calm on the outside, but you’re churn- 
ing inside at a wild pace. You don’t have 
to function at a 100-mile-an-hour speed 
in order to get the most out of life. Why 
are you killing yourself?” 

For two months Dr. Hubert and the phy- 
sician confined me to our house. I couldn’t 


watch television, read, use my eye in any | 


way that would strain it. I listened to mu- 
sic for hours on end, and my love for it 
grew and grew. 

Then, I had my second operation. 

For weeks afterward I spent hours and 
hours in my dark room, listening to my 
records—jazz, swing, Dixieland. I wished 


I could have punched a punching bag to | 
get rid of the tension, but Dr. Hubert in- | 


sisted on total rest so I learned to release 


the tension inside me by listening to the | 


music, letting its powerful drive carry me 
away. 


“Man enough to face it” 
For four months my eye was bandaged, 


and I wore dark glasses all through that | 


time. At one point, I got so depressed I 
found myself actually wishing God would 
strike me dead and that my life would be 
over because I hated being a burden to 
everyone. But that was sinful. My mom 
and dad had Masses said for me at church 
as did thousands of my fans. I received 
get-well cards from all parts of the world, 
also holy crosses and mezuzahs from peo- 
ple everywhere who cared. 
Gradually my eye improved, 
pain relaxed, and Dr. 


and the 


ing. But he warned me strongly against 
overworking. His final words to me then, 
as I left his office, were, “Sal, don’t let this 
happen again. The next time may hbe.... 

He never finished the sentence. 

But, fool that I am, I flirted with fire | 
again. I got caught up in the momentum 
of my work on The Gene Krupa Story, 
and now, for the third—and Dr. 


ger. Dr. Hubert says the eye won't be able 
to take it the next time; it’s given me a 
final warning, the last chance to know 
better. 

God has given me my last warning. I 
must be man enough to face it. Or lose 
the vision in my right eye for the rest of 
my life. END 


Sal is a star of United Artists’ Exopus. 


Hubert told me | 
everything was all right for the time be- | 


Hubert | 
tells me, the last—time my eye is in dan- | 
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(Continued from page 50) 


ordinarily meets with her charge. This was 
because of Cheryl’s extreme situation. And 
also because a very warm relationship had 
grown up between Mrs. Muhlbach and 
Cheryl. Mrs. Muhlbach has two children 
of her own, and she grew to love Cheryl. 
Cheryl and Mrs. Muhibach were more like 
mother and daughter than probation officer 
and charge. 

“We wanted Cheryl to have as normal 
an environment as possible, hoping this 
would be the best thing for her. But with 
a child like this it’s a gamble,” the County 
probation officer sighed. 

“Before the school session began at 
Beverly High last September,” he went on, 
“Mrs. Muhlbach went to the school and 
spoke to the principal, the dean of girls 
and several faculty members to pave the 
way for Cheryl, who would be starting her 
Junior year there. There was not only the 
problem of Cheryl’s being accepted in 
school in spite of the notoriety connected 
with her, but also the question of Cheryl’s 
ability to do well in school. She’d been in 
and out of so many schools in the past 
that even without the notoriety it still 
would have been a problem. She’s not the 
best student. 

“Cheryl attended Beverly High and tried 
to be one of the crowd. The students tried 
to accept her as one of them. But things 
happened that were beyond control. Cheryl 
became nervous and withdrawn. She didn’t 
mingle freely. She felt self-conscious, even 
though most of the kids there tried to 
treat her like everyone else. Things were 
happening inside this girl to make her 
feel different. She shivered and_ shook. 
The more she was with the other girls at 
school, the more she realized how differ- 
ent she was. Even though she was treated 
like one of them, she was always afraid 
of what might come up. This kept her in a 
state of tension and nerves, which was de- 
stroying her. 

“She lived in a constant state of fear and 
apprehension. She wondered what the stu- 
dents at Beverly really thought of her. 

“And she lived, always, in constant fear 
of having the newspapers suddenly print 
her story again. About every two or three 
months a rash of publicity would come out 
about her, re-hashing the old episode. The 
sorry mess in her life was always being 
dug up and splashed in the papers. She 
was terribly frightened. Even though the 
case was over and she had been complete- 
ly exonerated, she wasn’t allowed to for- 
get it.” 


Here's what the kids thought of her: 


One Sunday Cheryl woke and discov- 
ered that the Sunday supplement of the 
papers had made a big story of the Cheryl 
Crane Case all over again, as part of a 
series they were doing on sensational mur- 
ders. When Cheryl saw it, she became sick. 
. Her immediate reaction was that of 
shame—and fear. She said to her grand- 
mother, whimpering, “I can’t go to school 
tomorrow. I just can’t. All the kids in 
school have read this. How can I face 
them? Yet I can’t stay away from school. 
They won’t let me. I'll have to go back 
some day. What shall I do?” 

She slumped on the bed and sobbed. The 
poor child was trapped. The grandmother 
didn’t know how to handle it. Neither did 
Lana, when she was called. 

As she did so often when she was con- 
fused and frightened, Cheryl turned to 
Jeanette Muhlbach. Mrs. Muhlbach came 
over—knowing how desperately Cheryl 
needed her—and held Cheryl’s hand in 


64 hers, talking to her for a long time, trying 


One Little Girl Against the World 


to comfort the weeping girl. Strengthened 
by this session, Cheryl decided that she 
would go to school the next day and 
face it. 

Mrs. Muhlbach was so proud of her. 
She said, “I loved her all the more for 
arriving at that decision. I said to my- 
self, ‘You’re worth saving.’ She had to 
fight the world all by herself. That’s the 
tragedy of her life right now—fighting 
the world.” 

Back in school the next day, Cheryl 
tried to hide from the other girls. She was 
even quieter than usual. When any girl 
approached her, she ran, fearing the 
criticism or taunts she was sure would 
come from the girl. She ducked a group 
of girls at lunch. As she passed hurriedly 
along the broad green campus to her next 
class, a girl ran up to her and handed her 
a paper that was rolled up and covered 
with wax paper. “Here,” said the girl. 
“This is from us. Take this and look at 
it when you have a chance.” Then the girl 
ran away to her own class. 

Cheryl stood there, her heart pounding, 
unable to move. Shame froze her. She 
didn’t know whether to throw away the 
rolled paper or not. She dreaded looking 
at it. She remained this way like a fright- 
ened little animal for many moments. 
Finally, she slipped off to a quiet corner 
and opened it, her hands trembling. 

When she finally managed to smooth the 
paper, she read what it said: 

Dear Cheryl, 

We girls at Beverly High want you 
to know that we read the Sunday 
paper. We also want you to know 
that this made no difference to us 
at all. We think yow’re a good 
sport and a fine girl. We like you 
very much. Forget that story in 
yesterday's paper. We're forgetting 
it, too. 

Underneath it were the signatures of 360 
girls at Beverly. ... 


The probation report continues 


“Of course,” says the probation officer, 
“this incident did a great deal to help 
Cheryl. But the fear and shame she ex- 
perienced earlier was something that left 
another scar on her spirit. All of these ex- 
periences, accumulating, couldn’t help but 
have a damaging effect on her. Every time 
she turned around, went anywhere, she 
was afraid somebody might be staring at 
her, whispering about her. Often they 
were. Every time she picked up a news- 
paper, she was afraid her case would be 
blazoned across the pages again. She could 
never get away from it. She felt trapped. 
She was a teen-age girl with the usual 
emotional stresses of a teen-ager. But with 
the additional problems of those fears, and 
the feeling that she was an outcast. We 
couldn’t let her go off the deep end. 

“We were watching her closely. We 
could see this happening. We couldn’t 
continue to expose her to the unexpected 
blows of the outside world. This girl had 
to be protected, particularly during the 
crucial teen years when she was develop- 
ing into a woman. In a sense, she had to 
be placed in a protective shell, to be 
shielded from the wear and tear of the 
outside world. Continued exposure might 
have ruined her beyond powers of re- 
habilitation. 

“So we recommended that she be placed 
in the El Retiro School for Girls. She 
needed the guidance, the counseling and 
protection of El Retiro. Cheryl tried her 
best to adjust to the outside world. I’m 
afraid the outside world couldn’t let 


her. People can be cruel sometimes. .. . 


The first cruelties 


Even though the kids at Beverly High 
tried hard to treat Cheryl like one of their 
own, things would crop up to hurt. At the 
beginning of the school year last Septem- 
ber, when it was first learned that Cheryl 
would be attending the school, there were 
many jokes about it. The main one being: 
“T hear Cheryl is going to work in the 
school cafeteria—in charge of knives.” 
Later, as the kids got to know her, this 
crack was never uttered again. 

Also, although the girls at Beverly really 
liked her, she could never, ever really be 
one of them. She could never really live 
down that horrible “Thing.” Like the girls 
in all high schools, there are cliques at 
Beverly. Cheryl was not excluded—but 
well, when the girls would make dates to 
spend the night at each other’s homes, 
Cheryl was never one of those invited. 
You know how it is. The mothers didn’t 
feel quite right about permitting a girl 
who’d done what she’d done to be in such 
close contact with their own daughters. 

The kids at Beverly say Cheryl was 
quiet. Actually, she was withdrawn, and 
scared. 

It would have taken a remarkable per- 
son to give Cheryl the guidance and home 
atmosphere she required. This was not the 
normal child. Mrs. Mildred Turner loved 
Cheryl, but the girl was beyond her. Mrs. 
Turner—as the probation officer said— 
“hadn’t had an easy life herself.” She is 
not young—fifty-nine—not experienced in 
raising a teen-age girl in normal circum- 
stances. When her own daughter, Lana. 
was a teen-ager, it was Lana who ran 
Mama, not Mama who ran Lana. Lana was 
quite wild, was a movie star and bread- 
winner. Mrs. Turner is a mild little wom- 
an, unable to wield authority. 

Also, she herself was frightened. She 
was afraid for Cheryl. She was always 
afraid that the child might get into trouble, 
without meaning to. This would be dis- 
astrous. The child is a ward of the court, 
on parole, and any misstep could lead her 
into deep waters again. Also, she realized 
that the girl, now developing into a tall, 
full-busted young woman with maturing 
desires, would have all the problems—and 
more—that go with teen dating. The child 
was extremely vulnerable. Some boys 
wanted to go out with her in order to get 
to Lana and have Lana get them into pic- 
tures. Maybe the girl would get into 
trouble with a boy. The girl wanted so 
much to love and be loved. She was so 
confused. Mrs. Turner didn’t know what 
to do with her. And the grandmother was 
very lenient with her, felt sorry for her— 
the probation officer could see that she 
couldn’t really control this girl. 

As for Cheryl’s parents—they gave her. 
everything money could buy. Little else. 
They meant well, but neither Lana nor 
Steve Crane have the kind of sense of 
values a girl like this needs. Lana bought 
Cheryl a white mink stole, beautiful 
clothes—bulky Italian sweaters, bought 
dresses for her in quantities of a dozen at 
a time. Lana took her to previews and 
premieres, arranged dates for her with 
charming young movie actors, like George 
Hamilton, for instance. George is hand- 
some, suave, a real charmer—but Cheryl 
was tongue-tied and felt inadequate with 
him. ‘I’m sure he doesn’t like me.” she 
thought miserably, but her mother and 
Fred May joined them later, and she tried 
so hard to pretend to her gorgeous, poised 
mother that George Hamilton was im- 
pressed with her. The kid was subjected 
to so many tensions, to so much she felt 
she couldn’t live up to. Everything was 
piling up to make her feel more insecure. 
She often felt, in those social contacts that 
Lana arranged, that she was disappointing 
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her beautiful, gay, and charming mother 

Her father, Steve Crane, handsome, 
suave, 3 former man-about-town now a 
successful restaurateur, loved her. But he 
was always busy—busy with his work, his 
social engagements, with his new girl- 
friend. Steve and his girlfriend, a gorgeous 
girl, had Cheryl join them for dinner at the 
Beverly Hills Luau (which Steve owns). 
Cheryl walked in, felt eyes on her. Sat 
next to Helen (the girlfriend) and wanted 
to shrink. Cheryl felt “so big and ugly” 
next to beautiful, graceful, smiling Helen 
whom her father obviously adored. 

Steve Crane couldn’t give his insecure, 
tormented daughter much comfort, but he 
tried to give her what he could buy. On 
her sixteenth birthday he gave her a car, 
a smart sports job. 


Understanding from a car hop 


The day after her sixteenth birthday 
party, Cheryl still felt that great in- 
security and inadequacy. The party had 
been a knockout, at the Bel-Air Hotel, but 
had she lived up ito it all? Her mother 
looked so beautiful—was she, Chery], 
clumsy? 

Resiless, she drove the car along Wil- 
shire Boulevard, that evening. Dropped in 
at Dolores’ Drive-In which is a hangout for 
teen-agers. Sitting in her new car, waiting 
for her order of hamburger and coke, she 
noticed a tall, blond boy working behind 
the fountain. And the boy looked at her as 
though he was admiring her. Cheryl felt a 
tingle inside her. The boy leaped over 
the counter and walked up to her. He was 
wearing the jaunty little white cap of the 
carhop, the white apron. He was long- 
legged and good-looking, and had a friend- 
ly grin. “Hi,” he said, “you look cute.” 
They chatted. Cheryl glowed. He seemed to 
like her for herself. They made a date. 
They went to a movie later. 

The boy is Robert Martin Gunn, from 
Sandusky, Ohio. She liked Bob. As she 
grew to know him, she was thrilled at his 
attentions. She felt loved for herself. She 
felt beautiful and important. Bob gave 
her understanding. He’s nineteen and 
seemed to talk her language. He was 
working at Dolores’ Drive-In at night be- 
cause he wanted to be an actor. 

Bob worked late at the drive-in— 
till 1:00 am. To see him, their dates had 
to be late. 

Chery! liked Bob. She had him at her 
grandmother’s house for dinner. Lana met 
him. However, in order to see him, the 
dates usually had to be late (after work). 
Much later hours than a sixteen-year-old 
girl should keep. Her grandmother told 
her she could no longer see him at 1:00 
a.m. 

One night, after Cheryl went to bed, 
after the grandmother had retired for the 
night, Cheryl slipped out of bed, got into 
her car and went to meet Bob at the 
drive-in. The grandmother got up and 
noticed Cheryl gone. She panicked. Called 
Lana. 

This was a dangerous situation for a 
girl like Cheryl to be in. Any offense or 
misdeed by a person on probation is mag- 
nified. Here was this child on probation, 
a ward of the court, driving her own car 
in the wee hours of the morning. Anything 
could happen. An incident with the boy. 
Even a traffic violation at that hour for a 
teen-age girl on probation could be ruin- 
ous. Lana was at the house when Cheryl 
finally came home. The grandmother and 
Lana were almost hysterical. Together with 
Mrs. Muhlbach they realized the girl had 
to be protected from herself. What Cheryl 
was doing, we must assume, was being 
done in teen-age innocence or impulsive- 
ness. But it could have dreadful conse- 
_ quences for her. She just had to be 
__ protected. 

__ This, plus all the hurts and terrors she 
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Was experiencing in everyday living, final- 
ly made all of those concerned with 
Cheryl’s welfare realize that it was be- 
coming increasingly dangerous for her to 
continue as she was. 

El Retiro School seemed more and more 
the answer... 


A poem Cheryl wrote last November | 


gives an insight into the heart of this 
brave, tormented girl. It shows the search 
she is making for something bigger than 
herself. Introspection won first prize in a 
literary contest run by the literary society 
at Beverly High, Quill and Scroll. Mopern 
ScREEN is proud to be the first (outside of 
the school paper) to publish it. 
Introspection 
by Chérie Crane 

My Father 

Long have I sought in many lands 

That for which I long 

And never, never found. 


Long have I waited 

In blindness, 

In hate, fear and human frailty 

In all that this outer shell which 
covers me 

Longs to possess. 


But 1, 
Myself, underneath and deep 
Have touched this long-sought thing, 
Have reached out with the fingers 
of my soul 
And touched 
Ever so lightly. 
The sweetness of that moment 
Has filled me ever since. 


Oh, God, 

It fills me to an overflowing. ...' 

Of love. 

The night-tide is dark— 

All around me is quiet, 

And I wait in the never pausing 
solitude. 


My Father 

YOU ARE MY LONGING, 

You live within me; 

Only You share the house of my 
inner-self, 

And look out from the shell 
within me, 

As only I do. 


Oh God, 

Now when Your vastness 

Fills the void in my heart, 

It is enough. 

Only look with me through the 
windows, 

Look through the mask 

At the outer world 

While all the time sensing 

With the fingers of my soul 

Such sweetness as I could share with 
only You. 


. . Can the girl who wrote this be a 
“bad girl”? 

Cheryl's new school 

What is El Retiro like? 

El Retiro School is in the San Fernando 
Valley, in the town of Sylmar, some thirty- 
five miles from Beverly Hills. 

When Cheryl was first told she would 
be sent to El Retiro for Girls she was 
frightened. What is it like? How could 
she leave Beverly High? This home she 
knew? Bob? What was she going into? 
The poor kid was scared. It took long 
conversations with kindly Mrs. Muhlbach 
to calm her fears. 

The morning she was to leave, Cheryl 
wanted to take all her lovely clothes. 
Clothes mean so much to a teen-age girl. 
And Lana and Steve had been generous. 
Cheryl had beautiful ;clothes. Lovely eve- 
ning gowns, stunning Italian knits, racks 
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and racks of smart sport blouses, rows of 
skirts, many of them imported wools, chic 
mad sport things from Jax in Beverly 
Hills. 

Mrs. Muhlbach told the girl gently, “You 
won't need all these things. Take just a 
-few—a very few simple things.” It was 
explained to Cheryl that she could wear 
her own clothes at El Retiro—Cheryl was 
comforted to learn she would not have to 
wear a uniform. But the closets are small 
there, and shared. She wouldn’t need her 
party dresses. Just one. No low-cut for- 
mals that she was so proud of. Not the 
beautiful strapless gown she’d gotten for 
her Sweet Sixteen party only a few 
months earlier. 

Weariness engulfed Cheryl as she dis- 
covered she had to leave her beautiful 
things behind. She took a small suitcase 
and packed it with the things she would 
need—a pathetically small amount, a few 
cotton shirtmakers, some skirts and shirts. 
“May I take this?” It was a stuffed animal 
she’d slept with. Mrs. Muhlbach realized 
this girl who had been through so many 
sordid, worldly experiences, was still a 
little girl. She nodded. Cheryl took her 
stuffed animal. 

It was decided that Mrs. Muhlbach would 
take Chery] to El Retiro. Lana might break 
down. It would upset Cheryl too much to 
have an emotional sendoff. 

Cheryl walked out of the house in Bev- 
erly Hills she’d lived in for the past two 
years with her grandmother, a very tall 
girl but looking, all of a sudden, like a 
frightened little child. She walked down 
the path slowly and stepped into the car, 
placing her little suitcase next to her, the 
stuffed animal on top of it. Mrs. Muhlbach 
sat next to her, at the wheel. 

They started the drive—past Beverly 
High and its campus and its football field. 
Past Blum’s, the ice cream parlor where 
the Beverly kids hang out, past Wil Wright’s 
Ice Cream with its gay red-and-white 
striped awning . . . and then drove onto 
the Freeway, toward El Retiro. They sped 
along the Freeway to Ventura Boulevard 
in the Valley, past the stores and the 
traffic in the Valley’s business district, 
past the low ranch homes in the Valley. 
Farther and farther out they drove, toward 
the hills, with the houses farther apart. 
Past Hanson Dam, where there is a play- 
ground, where Cheryl looked out and 
saw girls her age and their boy friends 
in boats on the small lake. It was country 
now, with lots of trees, green mountains 
rising on one side, the foothills of San 


Fernando Valley in front of them. There 
is the small suburb of Sylmar. The air is 
always clear and crisp in Sylmar, so high 
above Los Angeles. 

There is a_ twelve-foot concrete wall 
surrounding El Retiro, with a barbed wire 
running on top of that wall. A heavy, 
locked steel gate. 

The little car stopped outside the gate. 
The probation officer announced her name. 
The steel doors opened. Cheryl, clutching 
her little suitcase, entered with the officer. 
ae the heavy iron door closed behind 

er. 


There is a peaceful atmosphere inside 
E] Retiro, as though to give sanctuary and 
peace to the troubled young girls within. 
Tall oleander and olive trees abound on 
the grounds and give it a sleepy atmos- 
phere; the grass dotted with the olives 
that have dropped from the trees. 

Here are girls of all races and creeds. 
Some of the inmates have committed a 
misdeed against society, some girls may not 
necessarily have committed any offense 
but are here because they cannot adjust 
to outside life. They need psychiatric 
therapy and that extra guidance and 
cave which they have been unable to get 
in their own homes. It is a State institu- 
tion for handling girls who are wards of 
the court and are in need of a character 
building program in order to prepare 
them for successful living and adult re- 
sponsibility. El Retiro is a correctional 
school. It is there for the purpose of re- 
habilitation, not punishment. 

The girls are allowed freedom on the 
grounds, but the tall steel gate is always 
locked. And the girls are under constant 
supervision. Cheryl is the thirty-eighth 
girl there, and the girls range in age from 
thirteen to seventeen. 

Also, there is much done in the way 
of psychiatric therapy which Cheryl, 
and the other girls, are exposed to as 
part of their rehabilitating treatment. 
They need to make the adjustment so 
that eventually they can live in the out- 
side world again. 

There are many long, low cottages on 
the grounds—the dormitories where the 
girls live. The dorms are named after 
famous women: Florence Nightingale 
Building, Susan B. Anthony, Jane Addams. 
At the beginning, Cheryl was placed in 
the Receiving cottage, in a room by her- 
self. New girls live in a room by them- 
selves for the first few weeks—to adjust. 
Later, she will share a room with another 


girl in one of the long low dormitories. 

Much is done to eliminate the “institu- 
tion” look. The furniture is simple, the 
rooms plain, but the rooms are brightly 
painted and the girls hang up photos of 
their favorite rock and roll singers and 
idols. Covers of MoprerN ScREEN are up on 
the wall. One girl has her parakeet in 
a cage next to her bed. Girls can keep 
their perfume bottles and make-up on 
shelves. Cheryl carefully laid out her ex- 
pensive perfume bottles, those beautiful 
perfumes her mother and father had given 
her. The girls looked at them longingly, 
and Cheryl promised to give a bottle to 
one of the girls who had nothing. 

Cheryl takes care of her own room, does 
her own laundry (except sheets), is learn- 
ing how to iron, helps set the table, clear 
the table, helps with the dishes in the 
kitchen. The girls divide chores in the 
dining room. 

Cheryl now goes to bed at 9:30, is up 
at 6:45. On Friday and Saturday nights, 
to bed at 10:30. Once every other month 
there is a dance at El Retiro. To this 
dance come boys who are carefully se- 
lected. Some of the boys are from families 
in the community. Some are carefully 
selected from the Youth Honor Farm, a 
correctional institution for boys. Dancing, 
punch—all supervised. To warm-blooded 
girls who no longer are able to join their 
crowd for school dances and parties at 
home, this is eagerly awaited. 

During the first month or six weeks, 
Lana will not be able to visit Cheryl. 
Afterwards, she can visit her every week 
end. Months later, perhaps, Cheryl will be 
permitted to spend a week end at home, 
if Lana is not busy working in Europe. 

Cheryl will undoubtedly take Lana 
around the grounds, show her the Recrea- 
tion Room where she and the other girls 
watch TV at night, or sew clothes for 
themselves. There is a record player, and 
perhaps Lana, noticing how few records 
there are, will come some Sunday loaded 
with record albums for Cheryl and the 
other girls. Cheryl will show her mother 
her room and how she has dressed it up 
with photos on the wall, made it “hers.” 

Maybe some day Lana’s lost girl will 
no longer be lost. Maybe this little girl 
who had tried so hard to hold her head up 
against the world, when she leaves El 
Retiro, will be—with God’s help—a happy, 
secure young woman. END 


Lana will star in Portrait In BLack, 
Universal-International. 


The Love Drug 


(Continued from page 45) 


admired on the screen (“I’m bored with 
that word charm,” he muttered) had to 
admit he didn’t like himself. He was, he 
told himself harshly, “emotionally im- 
mature, painfully shy, egocentric and at 
fault for the failure of the three mar- 
riages.” 

Those marriages . . . what had he 
brought to them, what had he left of 
them, but a feeling of emptiness .. . 
Actress Virginia Cherrill, heiress Barbara 
Hutton, and his partner of the “perfect 
marriage,” Betsy Drake. Lovely women, 
good women, blonde, blue-eyed beauties, 
well-bred, elegant ladies. Three marriages, 
fruitless matches. The years would go by, 
a procession of emptier and emptier years; 
he would get older. That’s all. He’d never 
know the meaning of life, he’d never 
know the fulfillment of watching a child, 


66 his child. grow. 


“All my life I’ve searched for peace of 
mind Yoga, hypnosis, mysticism— 
nothing has given me what I needed .. . 
All my life ’'ve been running away from 
what I wanted most ... What do I want 
out of life ...? Beautiful women? Fan- 
tastic houses? No . . . Courage to live in 
the truth . . . before it is too late. Before 
it is too late.” 

He had been offered a chance, a last 
chance perhaps, and he would take that 
chance. No matter what the risk, he would 
take the plunge into the unknown. . . 


What L.S.D. does 


The experiment that Cary Grant turned 
to in desperation involves psychoanalysis 
with the aid of lysergic acid diethylamide 
(L.S.D.). Dr. Mortimer Hartman, the man 
who administerd the treatment, described 
L.S.D. as a “psychic energizer which emp- 
ties the subconscious and intensifies emo- 
tion and memory a hundred times.” 

Under the drug’s influence, given in 
small doses only under the supervision of 
a doctor, patients find that memory blocks 
are broken down and past experiences. 
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even away back in childhood, are vividly 
relived. This provides an emotional re- 
lease and may hasten a new understanding 
of their problems. In large doses, it in- 
duces a dream-like state in which the 
patient has bizarre hallucinations, sees a 
dream world in brilliant colors, and feels 
disassociated from reality. 

Since November, 1958, Cary has spent 
many hours in sessions with Doctor Hart- 
man. The L.S.D. pills, and mood music 
and Hartman’s promptings brought out 
fantastic self-discoveries. 

“A lot of scientists on the West Coast 
are grateful to me and a few others who 
volunteered for the treatments,” Cary said. 
“Some people may think us nutty, but the 
doctors don’t.” : 

Cary explains, “What L.S.D. does is re- 
lease the mind to a fantastic degree. You 
have waking dreams, and sometimes weird 
and wonderful hallucinations. But, most 
important, it cuts down psychoanalysis to 
a very short period. For anyone like me, 
who has a deep-rooted desire for under- 
standing and peace of mind, it’s almost like 
a miracle 


“T feel now that I really understand my- 
self. I didn’t ever before. And because I 
never understood myself, how could I have 
hoped to understand anyone else? That’s 
why I say that, now, I can truly give a 
woman love for the first time in my life 
. . . beeause I can understand her.” 

The changes L.S.D. has brought about in 
Cary are remarkable and astounding. For 
one thing, he is willing to talk about it. 
Or any other topic. Before L.S.D., he al- 
ways managed to turn off or change the 
conversation when it came too close to his 
personal life or feelings. “If I was a snob 
in the past,” he says now, “I was looking 
down on my faults in- other people. If I 
didnt like humanity, it was because I 
didn’t like myself. For the first time in my 
life, I'm ready to let people in.” 


Disturbing discovery 

One of the disturbing facts Cary dis- 
covered about himself was that he had al- 
ways felt rejected by his mother, and 
consequently, “Ive always shied from 
women who look like my mother.” His 
mother, Mrs. Elias Leach, was a tall, black- 
haired beauty with olive skin, who lives 
alone now, in her 80’s, in England, where 
Archibald Leach was born. Her son looks 
like her, and their personalities are similar. 
Mrs. Leach will admit today that she’s 
proud of him, but snaps, “But then he 
should be proud of me, as I brought him 
into the world.” She used to be a singer 
and mimic. When Archie was twelve, his 
mother was placed in a mental institution, 


sufiering from a severe mental breakdown. - 


She was just gone, disappeared, as far as 
the boy knew—no one told him the truth 
for a long, long time. He locked his misery 
inside himself, his father took off with 
another woman, and the boy left home. 

The L.S.D. therapy has brought out at 
last all the tormented feelings of those 
lonely boyhood years that Cary Grant had 
kept welled up inside himself so long. 

He says, “It was horrendous. I had to 
face things about myself which I never 
admitted, which I didn’t know were there. 
Now I know that I hurt every woman I 
loved . . . I was hiding behind all kinds of 
defenses, hypocrisies and vanities. I had 
to get rid of them layer by layer . . . That 
moment when your conscious meets your 
subconscious is a wrench. You feel the 
whole top of your head is lifting off.” 

He adds, “I think I’m ready at last to 
have children. I'd like to have a whole 
brood chattering around the dining-room 
table. I think my relations with women 
will be different too. I used to love a 
woman with great passion, and we de- 
stroyed each other. Or I loved not at all, 
or in friendship. Now Im ready to love on 
an equal level. If I can find a woman on 
whom I can exhaust all my thoughts, 
energies and emotions, and she loves me 
that way in return, we can live happily 
ever after .. . My attitude toward women 
is completely different. I do not intend to 
foul up any more lives. I could be a good 
husband now.” 

Now that Cary Grant realizes that he 
was deliberately avoiding women who 
looked at all like his mother, he no longer 
has to hide from them. Lately he is seeing 
a lot of Madlyn Rhue, a young actress 
with black hair, fair skin, enormous dark 
eyes with thick brows, a girl who comes 
from nothing like a society background. 

Madlyn has had to fight for everything 
she wanted. Before she was born, her 
father had abandoned her mother, and her 
early childhood had its resultant depriva- 
tions. Her mother had to go to work to 
support Madlyn and an older sister, and 
Madlyn lived with a succession of uncles 
and aunts all over the country. Her 
mother loved her children, but at times it 
was physically impossible for the mother 


to work and also keep house for them. 

When she was fourteen she was in Los 
Angeles with her mother, who had just 
remarried. Madlyn was used to working— 
she knew she had to work for what she 
wanted. 

She wanted very much to be an actress. 
Her mother wasn’t for it, because she 
thought Madlyn would be hurt. However, 
when Madlyn earned her own money to 
finance a trip to New York, she consented. 

In New York she was completely on her 
own, and developed a brand of courage 
that young girls on their own often do. 
She studied drama by day, danced at the 
Latin Quarter by night. Once, in taking 
a routine X-ray, she was told she had TB. 
She collapsed in her apartment that night 
and was ‘out’ for four days. She was 
finally discovered by Jim Downey, who 
owned the restaurant where she usually 
ate. He had become worried when he 
didn’t see her. He sent her food, and 
Madlyn began to recover. 

We are usually the product of our early 
circumstances. All these things could have 


destroyed Madlyn—or made her a strong, | 


vital, cheerful and gutsy girl. She is the 
latter. 


see a person through black periods. 


The reason this has significance is that | 


this girl is a type different from any of the 
spoiled darlings Cary Grant has usually 
been attracted to. 

In Hollywood Madlyn met Tony Curtis 
and Janet Leigh, who were fond of her. 
Tony told her about Operation Petticoat 
and thought she would be good for the vo- 
luptuous young Army nurse who is Cary’s 
vis-a-vis. Madlyn phoned her agent at 
three in the morning, awakening him, and 
told him that she wanted to have an inter- 
view for the role. “I will phone you every 
hour on the hour until you promise you'll 
get me the interview.” She phoned him 
again at 4:00 am. Then at 5:00 am. At 
6:00 am. her weary agent said, “Okay. 
Tll get you the interview.” 

She got a role in Operation Petticoat— 
not as leading lady to Cary, but as one 


of the five nurses. She went to Key West, | 
Florida, on location, and he showed his | 


interest in many little ways—like sending 
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ing while production waited. She says, “I 


love that man. Even if I marry another 
man, I will always love him.” 

When he takes her to the movies, it’s to 
a drive-in in the Rolls-Royce, with cham- 


pagne to sip while watching the movie. | 

Neither Madlyn nor Cary have actually | 
said that there is a wedding in the offing. | 
But he does say, “My next marriage will | 


be complete. Or, if this one to Betsy (he 


and Betsy Drake are only separated, not | 
this will be a full, | 


divorced) persists, 
happy, utterly satisfying union. I just don’t 
know yet. But I do not intend to foul up 
any more lives. I could be a good husband 
now. I am aware of my faults, and I am 
ready to accept responsibilities and ex- 
change tolerances. Even if I stay alone, 
that will be all right, too.” 

The important thing now is that Cary 
Grant is ready for life, ready for love. 
As he says, “Every day now is wonderful. 


IT wish I could live 400 years. I am con- | 


vinced I will live to a healthy old age, but 
if I drop dead within the next ten years 
I will have enjoyed more living in the 
latter part of my life than most people 
ever know.” 

The daring experiment with the drug 


called L.S.D. has proved to be a success. 
END 


Cary stars in THe Grass Is GREENER, 
Universal-International. 


She learned from her experience | 
that the human spirit has great resiliency | 
and that abounding faith and courage will | 
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Dare She Wear White ? 


(Continued from page 23) 


We now present for you this strange and 
miraculous story . . 

It is a story that ‘begins in the attic 
of a small house on a small Texas farm, 
back in 1945, when Debbie Reynolds— 
then Mary Frances Reynolds—was twelve 
years old. 

She had been visiting her grandmother 
for the past two weeks. And now it was 
nearly time to leave. And her grand- 
mother, who had promised her a very 
special present when she left, had taken 
her up to the attic to show her the present. 

“What is it, Gram’?” Debbie had asked, 
excitedly, all the way up the stairs. “What 
Seal tens 

“T's nothin’ thatll overjoy you now, 
Mary Frances,” the old woman said as 
they entered the room, flicking on the 
light, “—not a two-wheeler bike or a new 
ketcher’s mitt or whatever it is a tomboy 
your age craves. In fact, it’s not even 
something I’m goin’ to let you take away 
with you now. It’s too precious to be 
trusted on one of those busses all the way 
to California, with all that dust and 
grease and everything. Come the time, 
though, and I’ll send it to you by Santa 
Fe. That’s the only way Id trust that—” 

“But what is it, Gram’?” Debbie inter- 
rupted. 

The old woman led her across the 
crowded room, to a box, a huge card- 
board box which sat alone on the top of 
an ancient bureau, a somewhat tattered 
box, but shining-free from dust, as if, 
from time to time, it had been wiped 
clean—tenderly, lovingly, specially. 

“Go ahead,” the old woman said then, 
“take the lid off and have a look for your- 
self . . . Go ahead.” 

Debbie began to remove the top of the 
box. 

“Phew!” she said, crinkling her nose, 
when the top was halfway off. 

Her grandmother nodded. “That’s just 
what the moths say when they git that 
close—phew!” she said. “Now come on, 
keep liftin’ and take your look and then 
let’s be off with you.” 

When the top was removed, finally, a 
few moments later, the old woman stepped 
back a bit and squinted her eyes and 
watched her granddaughter’s expression. 

She was pleased to see the girl smile as 
she looked inside the box. 

She was pleased to see her reach and 
lift out the white dress that lay there. 

She was pleased to see her stare at the 
dress for a little while and then to hear 
her say, “Gee, Gram’, this is pretty.” 

“Tt’s my weddin’ dress,” the old woman 
explained, simply. “The dress I wore when 
I got married, and that your own Ma wore 
when she did.” She pointed back into the 
box. “And see,” she said, “there’s the veil 
that comes with it—and it’s the veil and 
the dress I’d like for you to wear when 
you get married.” 

The smile disappeared from Debbie’s 
face. 

“But I’m not going to get married, 
Gram’,” she said. 

“T know, I know,” said the old woman. 
“T was twelve years old once myself, Mary 
Frances. And just like you, believe it or 
not—a little hellion of a gal who loved to 
play with boys but who thought to her- 
self, ‘Me, I’m never going to marry one 
of ’em!’ ... Well, child, someday you’re 
goin’ to be a young lady. And you’re goin’ 

to meet a fellow. And instead of rough- 
housin’ together, you’re goin’ to find your- 
self wantin’ to be together. And then 
468 you’re goin’ to find yourself wantin’ to 


marry together. And that’s where this 
dress is goin’ to come in... .” 

She took the dress from Debbie and she 
held it herself now and looked down at 
it, as she continued talking. 

“It was that way with me and your 
Grandpa, lots and lots of years ago, you 
know ... We fell in love with each other. 
And we decided to get married. And first 
thing I thought of was, ‘Well, I’ve got to 
have me a real nice dress the day I get 
married. Real nice.’ And so, even though I 
didn’t have much money to my name, I 
wrote to New York City and sent for 
this material—this lace and this satin and 
that veil stuff and those little hand-made 
lilies of the valley on the veil—and I didn’t 
flinch a mite even when I saw the bill. For 
thirty-eight dollars it was; a lot of money 
in those days. But I just sat down and 
made my dress and came the weddin’ and 
I wore it.” 

She paused for a moment. Then she 
looked back up at her granddaughter. 

“You know, Mary Frances, truthful, at 
the time,” she said, “I didn’t know why I 
needed so special a dress—not really, I 
didn’t know. I even thought to myself 
from time to time, as I was sittin’ there 
sewin’ it together, I thought, ‘Miss, you 
sure are a vain and selfish young lady 
spendin’ all this money on _ something 
you're only goin’ to wear for one short day 
in your life.’ 

“But later on, pass time, I began to 
realize why I’d really wanted it, my dress, 
my white long fancy dress on my weddin’ 
day. 

“And that reason was, pure and simple, 
that I got to realize that my weddin’ day 
was the most important and beautiful day 
in my whole life... A day I was on my 
way to bein’ a wife. . . And, eventually, 
a mother . .. And, then, a woman, a real, 
grown, bona-fide woman... . 

“And that for that one day that I was 
so special, it was right for me to want to 
go lookin’ so special.” 

She winked. 

“And child,” she said, “there’s practical 
reasons behind it all, too. Like the walk- 
in’-down-the-aisle-of-the-church part, I 
remember that. And that fellow, your 
Grandpa, standin’ there lookin’ at me like 
I was something special. I remember that. 
And I think he remembered it, too, 
pass time. So that as we lived together and 
got into the little tiffs, sometimes the big 
tiffs, all married folk get into, I’m sure 
there were times he stopped a bit in his 
bickerin’ and remembered me not as an 
agin’ lady with hands red from hot water 
and field work and wrinkles formin’ near 
my eyes and my body slowly gettin’ 
different-shaped, but as that girl he saw 
that one day, that special day, all young 
and dressed up in her pretty white dress 
and—” 

She stopped. 

And cleared her throat. 

“Am I talkin’ too much, Mary Frances?” 
she asked. 

Her granddaughter shook her head. 

“Well,” the old woman said, “I guess I 
am, really. But I’m near through now. 
And all I want to say before I finish is 
that I feel somewhere in my bones that 
this dress brought me and your Grandpa 
a lot of luck in our married life. And your 
Ma, she wore it, and it’s brought her a 
good lot of years with your Daddy. And 
someday, Mary Frances, I want you to 
wear it, for luck in your marriage. And 
maybe if you ever have a daughter—” 

She stopped again. 


“Now I am talkin’ too much, too ee 


ahead, eh?” she said. “—Oh, what a ter- 
rible gabby old lady I’m gettin’ to be.” 

She turned now, and placed the dress 
back into the box. 

“There,” she said, when the lid was on 
the box- again. “Now let’s go back down- 
Sans so you can get ready to get your 

us 

She began to walk towards the door. 

“Are you comin’, child?” she called out 
to her granddaughter, who hadn’t moved 
from the spot where she’d been standing. 

Debbie nodded. 

“Yes, Gram’,” she said, “except I just 
want to say two things before I do come 
and go away—two things.” 

“What might they be?” 
mother asked. 

“First,” said Debbie, “youre not a 
gabby old lady, like you said.” 

“Tm not?” the old woman asked, softly. 

“No,” said Debbie. “No .. . And second, 
I’m not saying I ever will—but if I ever 
do, find a fellow someday and get mar- 
ried to him, well, I just want you to know 
that I'll be honored to wear your dress 
at my wedding, Gram’. Just like you did. 
And my Ma did.” 

“That’s nice of you to tell me that,” said 
the old woman. And then, reaching for a 
handkerchief, she said, “Now here. Take 
this and dry your eyes... Comeon... 
Come on, child.” 

Suddenly, Debbie ran across the room 
and into her grandmother’s arms. 

“My, my,” the old woman said, holding 
her close, trying to laugh, trying to push 
back her own tears. “What kind of hellion 
are you, anyway? Gettin’ so mushed-up 
over an old weddin’ dress? And cryin’ like 
this—as if you were forgettin’ you | got 
good strong Texas blood in you. 


the grand- 


The fate of the wedding dress 


To this day, no one knows exactly how 
the fire started. Some people say there 
was a short circuit in the electricity, and 
that started it. Others will tell you that 
the Texas sun was so hot that summer of 
1947 that it acted like a match to some 
of the old wooden farmhouses down in the 
southern part of the state and actually 
burned them up. At any rate, there was a 
fire. And it spread very quickly through 
the little house, burning to ashes every- 
thing as it went. Burning, up in the attic, 
amid everything else, a long white wed- 


ding dress, a dress that had been worn 
twice, and that would never be worn 
again. 


Debbie Reynolds had forgotten about 
that dress by the time her own wedding 
day came around, some eight years later. 
It was, in fact, too hectic a wedding to 
think of anything but getting it done with. 
Debbie was an actress by this time, one 
of the brightest young stars in Hollywood, 
and she’d been going these past couple of 
years with Eddie Fisher, one of the most 
promising young singers in the country. 
They’d been engaged for a while now. 
Theirs had been one of the most up-and- 
down, on-again off-again engagements in 
show business history. So that, finally, 
when the wedding did take place, it was 
put together as quickly and frantically as 
a Saturday lunch for unexpected visitors. 

The site for the wedding was a resort 
in the decidedly un-mountainous Catskill 
Mountains, about forty miles from New 
York. The atmosphere surrounding the 
entire affair can best be described as 
circus-like. Guests at the resort peeked 
through the windows of the makeshift 
chapel, some with autograph books in 
their hands, ready to corner the bride and 
groom on their way out. Photographers, 
refused admittance to the actual ceremony, 
drowned out the wedding march with 
their hollering. Reporters, pencils and 
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pads in hand, hovered over the couple to 
eatch and describe their every word, and 
breath, even their beads of understandable 
perspiration. 

The next day practically every one in 
the country read these reporters’ stories 
of the celebrated wedding in their news- 
papers. 

And only one woman, a very old wom- 
an, squinting at her newspaper as she sat 
on a porch some 2,500 miles from the Cat- 
skill Mountains, shook her head sadly 
when she read the words: 

The bride wore a lovely new dress... . 


Debbie today 

By this day in early April of 1960, 
Debbie Reynolds was one of the most 
successful young women in the United 
States. True, her marriage with Eddie 
Fisher had been a flop, and had ended in 
divorce. But, at age twenty-seven, she 
could list as assets two good and healthy 
children, a healthy career (as movie ac- 
tress and TV producer), and a fund of 
energy that promised to boost this career 
beyond imagination. 

What was Debbie like—within—on this 
particular April day? 

There are people who will tell you, “She 
was, and is, a fortunate girl. She has 
everything a girl can ask for. She has 
good looks, a family, money, a future. She 
is happy-go-lucky, forgiving of the past, 
unafraid of the future. She is optimistic, 
carefree. She is, most important, happy. 

And then there are people who will say, 
“She was, and is, a very sad creature. She 
moves ahead, but without reason, without 
direction. Her gaiety is an act. She laughs 
when there is nothing to laugh about. She 
is a bitter young woman. Her marriage 
was a shambles, her divorce a terrific hurt, 
and she tries desperately now to make 
light of this shambles, this hurt. She 
wisecracks too hard. She works too hard. 
She lives and does everything too hard. 
And, doing this, she kids nobody.” 
meee Heyer side is right, we know only 

is: 

That on this day in April, just a few 
short weeks ago, Debbie Reynolds for- 
got about everything concerning herself, 
the good, or the bad, and thought of some- 
one else... 

It was a busy day for Debbie, an un- 
usually busy day. She’d had a few TV 
conferences in the morning, an interview 
at lunch, a movie rehearsal following. And 
now it was late afternoon and she had to 
rush for a final wardrobe fitting for her 
latest picture, The Pleasure of his Com- 
pany. 

“Okay, I’m here,” she called to Edith 
Head, Paramount Studios’ fashion de- 
signer, as she entered the fitting room. 
“What’ve you got for me today?” 

“One last dress,” said Miss Head. “The 
wedding dress—for the final scene.” 

“Oh boy,” said Debbie, joking. “I can 
hear the old organ music now ... Dum 
dum de-dum, dum dum de-dum . me 
she laughed. 

Miss Head laughed too, and left the 
room to get the dress. 

It was a few minutes later when she re- 
turned. 

She walked over to Debbie. 

“Beautiful, isn’t it?” she asked. 

“Uh-huh,” said Debbie, half-looking. 
“—Now what do you say I slip out of this, 
try on that, and get it all over with so I 
can get home, okay?” 

“Oh, Debbie!” said Miss Head, when 
the dress and veil were on. “I don’t think 
Ive ever seen anything lovelier ... I 
don’t think I've ever seen you look any 
lovelier.” 

“Sure,” said Debbie. 

She turned and looked into a floor- 
length mirror on the other side of the 
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room. Her reflection shimmered back at her. 


“Sure,” she said again. 

“And now,” she started to say, “if the 
fit’s okay with you—” 

But she didn’t go on. 

She was looking at herself in the mir- 
ror, still. 

Staring. 

“Debbie,” Miss Head asked, after a mo- 
ment, “is something wrong?” 

Debbie shook her head. 

“No,” she said. “. . . No.” 

“You're sure?” Miss Head asked, after 
another moment. 

“No,’ Debbie repeated. “. . . Nothing’s 
wrong.” 

She tried then to look away from the 
mirror. 

But she couldn’t. 

“This dress,’ she said, finally, softly. 
“This dress—” 

“What?” Miss Head asked. 

“This dress,” Debbie said. “I’ve seen it 
before, Edith.” 

Miss Head smiled. “Oh no, dear,” she 
said. “This is what they call ‘ze original 
from Paree.’ It arrived this morning, Deb. 
Air France, special delivery . . . There 
were sketches, yes. But you didn’t see 
them . . . Nobody did.” 

“I know,” Debbie said, turning to her 
now. “I know it sounds strange, Edith. But 
I have seen this dress before .. . When I 
was a little girl, I saw a dress once, a wed- 
ding dress, with lace on the skirt like 
this, and with this same top, and with the 
sleeves puffed just like this—and the veil, 
too, Edith, the crown, the lilies of the val- 
ley—just like this.” 

Miss Head looked puzzled. 

“Where, Debbie?” she asked. 

“In Texas,” Debbie said. 

“Texas?” 

Debbie told her about that afternoon, 
when she was twelve, with her grand- 
mother—how her grandmother had shown 
her the wedding dress both she and her 
daughter had worn. 


“It’s amazing,” said Debbie, “—but this, | 


Edith, this was that dress.” 

“For thirty-eight dollars?” asked Miss 
Head, laughing again. “Honey . . . honey, 
I don’t know exactly what you remember 
about that dress. But this one was made 
for us, specially. For exactly four-thou- 
sand dollars .. . I mean—” 

“Edith,” Debbie interrupted. “It’s the 
same dress. I swear to you, believe me, it’s 
the same dress. 

“IT remember,” she said, going on, “how 
it looked as I lifted it from that box. 

“And I remember my Gram’, and how 
she looked that day. 

“And what she said to me. 

“How she took the dress from me after 
a while and held it, like this, so lightly, 
in her fingers, and how she said certain 
things to me—” 

For a long while after that, Debbie was 
silent. 

And then, suddenly, she said, “Edith, I 
want this dress.” 

“You mean, to keep?” Miss Head asked. 

“Yes,” said Debbie. “I want to buy it, 
after the picture.” 

“Why?” asked Miss Head, directly. 

“I need it,’ Debbie said, just as directly. 
“T lost it once. And now I’ve found it 
again .. . And I need to have it.” 

Miss Head shrugged. “If you want it to 
buy, dear, it’s all yours,” she said. “Though 
to tell you the truth—” 

“I need it, Edith,” Debbie interrupted. 
“T want it ... More than I’ve needed and 
wanted anything, in a long long time... .” 

It was.a few weeks later. 

The picture was over. 

Debbie left the studio and drove home. 

Carrie Frances, her four-year-old 
daughter, met her at the front door. 

“Mommy, what’ve you got in that big 
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box?” she asked, after Debbie had kissed 
her hello. “Is it something for me?” 

“Yes,” Debbie said. 

“What?” the little girl asked. 

“The most beautiful dress in the whole 
world,” said Debbie. 

The little girl clapped her hands. 

“Can I wear it for my birthday?” she 
asked. 

“No,” said Debbie, “but someday, dar- 
ling, when you're a big girl, then you'll 
wear it.” 
oe said Carrie Frances, disappoint- 
ed. 

Debbie smiled. 

“You're right,” she said. “It’s nothing 
that'll overjoy you now. But someday,” 
she said, “someday it’s going to be the 
most special dress of your life.” 

She took her daughter’s hand. 

“Do you want to see it,’ she asked, 


“before I put it away, upstairs in the 
attic?” 

“Okay,” said Carrie Frances. 

And they walked, together, towards the 
Stalrsiene 

“What a touching story,’ our secretary, 
Cookie, said, brushing aside a tear. “You 
know, it’s a shame, that if Debbie ever 
gets married again—and let’s face it, she 
probably will—she won’t be able to wear 
this particular dress herself.” 

“Yes, its a shame,” another girl, an artist 
said. “Like I mentioned before, a girl who 
marries a second time can never, never, 
wear white. Its a tradition. A tradition 
nobody d dare break, not even in Holly- 
wood.” 

“I know,” said Cookie. “But in a case 
like this, when, almost as if by a miracle, 
this dress was returned to her—don’t you 
think there could be some kind of special 


When a Girl Becomes a Woman 


(Continued from page 34) 


put on her most precious nightie—a shock- 
ing pink nylon affair which made her look 
very grown up—and very sexy. She 
wanted to wake up feeling grown up and 
sexy. 

Instead she woke up feeling exactly the 
way she had the morning before and the 
morning before that and the morning be- 
fore that. 

“Must get up,” she said to herself. 
pay must get up. There’s so much to 

ou 

But before she could she heard a soft 
tapping on the door. 

“Come in,” she called. 

Her mother entered the room, carrying 
a breakfast tray. 

“Good morning, birthday girl,” she said 
as she kissed Sandy on the cheek. 

“We're not going to make a habit of this 
breakfast in bed, you know, but it’s not 
every day a girl is eighteen. And I thought 
you'd like to look at your cards while 
you're still in bed.” 

“Oh, thank you, I would,” Sandra re- 
plied. “But I promise—I’ll be up soon.” 

“Take your time,’ Mrs. Douvan an- 
swered. “Remember. This is your day.” 

Then she left the room. 


Message from a friend 

Sandy sipped her orange juice and 
opened card after card. It seemed as 
though everyone remembered. 

Some cards were cute and sentimental, 
some gay ...anda few comic. 

Then she came across one which 
read over and over again. 

For under the printed message was 
scrawled—How does it feel to be eighteen 
at last? How does it feel to be a woman? 

Why, thought Sandra, it doesn’t feel any 
different at all, really. I look the same. I 
feel exactly the same as I did when I was 
17 years 366 days old—tossing in an extra 
day for leap year. 

It’s silly for anyone to ask, “How does 
it feel to be eighteen?” as though one extra 
day will bring a miraculous change in you. 
And yet, maybe it’s not so silly. When I 
went to sleep last night I secretly thought 
there would be a difference in me this 
morning. 

She kept thumbing through her cards— 
and another message seemed to jump out 
from the white parchment paper upon 
which it was printed. It was a quote from 
Longfellow: 

Look not mournfully into the Past. 
It comes not back again. 
Wisely improve the Present, 


she 


It is thine. 
Go forth to meet the shadowy 
Future, 
Without fear and with a womanly 
hearty. 
The card was simply signed ... “a 
friend.” 


Sandra wondered who could have sent 
it and why there was no name attached 
to it. Then she read the words again and 
began to understand the significance of 
me message—and the significance of the 

ay. 

Look not mournfully into the Past.... 

Why, she thought, for the past five 
years, ever since Daddy died, I’ve been 
doing just that. 

Her thoughts wandered to her beloved 
step-father, the late Eugene Douvan—and 
she felt the same stab of pain she always 
felt when she thought of him too much. 
During the past few years she'd finally 
become adjusted to her loss—but there 
were times, like Christmas and her birth- 
days, when the knowledge that Daddy was 
irrevocably gone was almost more than 
she could bear. Particularly on her birth- 
day. 

Memories of years and years of birth- 
days kept coming back. She thought of the 
evenings when he’d come home from work 
with a sly smile on his face and a package 
behind his back—and he’d pretend not to 
remember what day it was—but she knew 
he wouldn’t forget. 

She’d be dressed up in her prettiest par- 
ty dress and the whole family would go 
out to some wonderful restaurant that 
Daddy would pick for the occasion. And 
there would always be a cake and candles 
and his wonderful voice would boom out 
“Happy Birthday” and it would be the 
most wonderful night of her year. 

She remembered her thirteenth birth- 
day particularly. Daddy bought her her 
first formal—and her first heels. The shoes 
were white satin, the strapless dress, 
white, trimmed with red roses. And as a 
special present Daddy allowed her to wear 
lipstick for the first time, because they 
were going out dancing at a very chic and 
grown-up night-club. 

She remembered her thirteenth birth- 
day particularly—not only because of the 
shoes and the dress and the lipstick and 
the fun, but because it was the very last 
birthday she shared with Eugene Douvan. 
A year later he was dead. Snatched from 
her and her mother by the cruelty of a 
fate she couldn’t and wouldn’t understand. 


dispensation made, so that she could wear 
it and—” 

“It's not a ‘case of anybody making a 
dispensation,” said the artist, interrupting. 
“It’s a case of respecting tradition!” 

“Well,” said the secretary, “I have a 
feeling, a real strong feeling, that Debbie 
would want with all her heart to wear it. 
And in this case I say to heck with tra- 
dition.” 

After a little more talk, the two girls 
turned to us, the editors of MoDERN SCREEN. 

They asked our opinion. 

We told them, in all honesty, that we 
didn’t know—that we would like to present 
the question to our millions of readers, 
and especially Debbie’s millions of fans. 

Well, readers, what do you think? END 


Debbie stars in Paramount's THE PLEAS- 
uRE Or His Company and THE Rat RACce. 


When her fourteenth birthday rolled 
around, she refused any kind of celebra- 
tion. “What is there to celebrate?” she 
asked her mother bitterly. “I'm not happy 
and I can’t be happy without Daddy— 
ever.” She wouldn’t leave the house—she 
wouldn’t touch the beautiful pink and 
white cake her mother brought home. 

Her next three birthdays found her a 
little happier. She had gone from being a 
successful model to being a successful ac- 
tress. She was getting all the best parts 
and every material thing her heart de- 
sired. On her sixteenth birthday she got 
her first car—a beautiful white Thunder- 
bird. 

If only Daddy were here to see me 
drive, she thought. And then even that 
day lost much of its glory because he 
wasn’t there at all.... 

Look not mournfully into the Past. 
It comes not back again. 


Room for improvement 


Sandra repeated the words to herself. 
It’s true, she thought. I’ve looked back— 
too much. There may never be another 
man as dear as Daddy, but even if there 
is, I wouldn't be able to see it if I keep 
on making comparisons. Of course I miss 
him. But I mustn’t go on missing him for 
the rest of my life .. . It’s immature—it’s 
futile. He wouldn’t want me to be un- 
happy. I’m luckier than most girls—that I 
had such a wonderful person in my life 
even for a little while. 

Wisely improve the Present, 
It is thine. 

Those words went whirling around in 
Sandy’s head as she got out of bed. 

She looked at herself in the large mir- 
ror over her dressing table. She stuck out 
her tongue to the image she saw refiected. 

Oh, that’s a childish thing to do, she 
thought. But nevertheless there’s still 
room for improvement. Have to stick to 
my diet and watch those hips. No more of 
those crash diet affairs or anything as silly 
as taking epsom salts to hurry things 
along. I've got to stop behaving like a 
fourteen year old when it comes to eating. 
I've got to stop raiding the ice box at 
three o’clock in the morning, and stuffing 
myself with hamburgers and those quarts 
of ice-cream my unknown suitor leaves 
at the house each week. If I become as 
plump as a butterball, Cary Grant will 
never ask me out. 

I’ve got to stop that too. Daydreaming 
about men like Cary Grant—and getting 
crushes on all the older stars. It’s abso- 
lutely sophomorish .. . It’s one thing to 
get a crush on Paul Newman when you're 
fourteen .. . and hate Joanne Woodward 
for two weeks after they got married— 
then switch to Rex Harrison and Rock 
Hudson and Jeff Chandler. But to blush a 
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fire-red and hardly be able to say hello 
when I was introduced to Mr. Grant and 
then go home and day dream about how 
I'd dress and act and talk when he took 
me to La Rue’s and Chasen’s—how young 
can I get? 


What Mother said 


I¢s no wonder with thoughts like these 
that I haven't been able to seriously think 
of a permanent relationship. Mother told 
me my crushes are harmless—and that 
they only meant that I wasn’t ready to fall 
in love and was only playing at it with im- 
probable and impossible suitors. She’s 
probably right. But it is time that I begin 
to get ready. This means no more Grants or 
Harrisons in my thoughts. And it means 
I should stop constantly dating young ac- 
tors whose only thoughts are on publicity 
dates and themselves. Sure, they are safe. 
And publicity dates are occasionally nec- 
essary. But they will lead absolutely no- 
where. I’m not worried about being an old 
maid—not at eighteen. But unless I start 
leaving myself open for relationships that 
can have substance, I may never find the 
right boy. And as much as I tell people 
that I'm in no hurry to experience love, 
that I have no time for it, I secretly look 
forward to the moment when I’m drawn 
to someone with all my heart. 

Sandra began zipping one of her pret- 
tiest new dresses. She looked around her 
lovely bedroom and shuddered. Her lus- 
cious nightie was crumpled in a ball on 
the floor where she had dropped it. One 
bedroom slipper was by the window, the 
other half-way under the bed. Her robe 
was tossed carelessly over a chair, or 
rather over a dress which she had tossed 
over a chair. Her beautiful room was a 
mess. 

This has got to stop, she told herself. I 
must be neater. My mother isn’t my maid 
to go around picking up after me. But 
when I finish with anything I just leave it 
like a two year old. I’m always in such a 
hurry and so anxious to get on to the next 
thing—even if the next thing is bed. 

She started to apply her lipstick, then 
stopped and for the first time that she 
could remember began putting everything 
neatly away. Now if I can only continue 
doing this, I will have really accomplished 


Where Did I Fail? 
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me a glass of water.’ That’s what he said 
to me.” 

“And ...” the friend had asked. 

“And,” said Lucy, dimpling, “I got up. 
How, I don’t know. I was still half-asleep 
—and got him—and got him the glass of 
water.” 

The friend was shocked. Lucy still 
remembered how surprised she was at her 
friend’s outraged reaction. 

“Lucille, do you mean to say you got 
up in the middle of the night just to get 
your husband a glass of water? Don’t 
you know you're spoiling him? That’s no 
way to treat a husband! You’d be smart 
if you got him to spoil you.” 

Lucy couldn’t understand that at all. 
She’d said to her friend, very simply, “But 
I love him I think every woman ought 
to spoil her husband. I love to spoil Desi.” 

She’d believed that with all her heart. 

Not long afterwards, she and Desi had 
gone on a camping trip. They slept in a 
tent. She remembered how frightened she 
had been in the dark, how she wanted Desi 
to turn on the little flash lamp. He’d grum- 


bled that he couldn’t sleep with a light 


_ womanly heart. 


something. I will continue doing this, she | 
resolved. 

There is so much I want te do, she 
thought. I want to stop being afraid of go- 
ing to bed unless a light is burning just | 
outside my room. I want to stop staying | 
up until all hours of the night because I | 
think it’s so chic. I want to be able to} 
control myself and my moods so I won't 
think the whole world is beautiful and I | 
love everybody and everything one day} 
and then the next day convince myself | 
that life isn’t worth living and that Id just | 
as soon shoot myself as not. 

I want to make friends. Oh sure, I know 
I said that having friends is like having 
strawberry shortcake. If you don’t have it. | 
you don’t miss it. But I would enjoy the 
companionship of a girl my own age; 
someone to go shopping with and share 
secrets with—and just know. 

I want to end this dependency I have | 
on Mother and she has on me. I want to 
let her know that I would think it would | 
be right for her to remarry and have a life | 
of her own. I know she’s waiting until I’m 
twenty-one before she starts thinking of 
herself—but maybe she shouldn't wait. | 
She’s still so young and pretty. She should 
have her chance for happiness—and not 
worry about me. 

Two years ago Ross Hunter told me not 
to hurry and grow up, that I have a whole 
lifetime ahead for that. Maybe that was 
wonderful advice for a girl of sixteen who 
couldn’t wait till she painted her face and 
perfumed herself to the hilt—or who only 
wanted to wear black slinky dresses. | 
That's phony hurrying and false growing 
up. But real growing up is a day-to-day 
process—and now is the time to start. 

Sandra heard her mother calling to her 
from the living room. 

“Hurry and come outside, Sandy,” she 
called, “and see what’s waiting for you 
today.” 

Sandra knew what was outside. It was 
her beautiful new silver Imperial sedan. 

It was also the future. And she went 
forth to meet it without fear and with a} 
END | 


Sandra stars next in Gimwcet Gores Ha-| 
WAIIAN, Columbia, and Portrait In Brack, | 
Universal-International. 


on. So the tent remained dark, while she 
shivered with fear like a small child. 

She’d believed it was up to a wife to. 
change herself into the kind of woman her 
husband wanted her to be. Lucy had waited 
a long time to be married. Although she’d 
always had a strong, independent streak, 
once she married she leaned to the opposite 
extreme, her friends felt. She felt it was up 
to her to make her marriage a success. 


The man is the boss 


Looking back at those early years, Lucy 
realized how people must have talked about | 
them, not able to understand what it was 
that had made her cater so to her husband. 
To Lucy, at the time, it seemed the only 
thing to do. 

She loved Desi. He was handsome and 
dashing, and even his changeable moods 
and fiery temper kept her in a state of 
constant excitement. He was a big, blus- 
tering male. He had the Cuban attitude 
about marriage. The man was the boss. 
Lucy did her best to conform to his tastes. 

It wasn’t easy. With little movie work 
to do, Desi became a band leader and was | 
constantly on tour. Lucy would have given 
up her career to be with him, but—well, 
that was a lot of bacon to give up, the} 
band business being what it was, and | 
some people not quite aware yet of Desi’s 
great talent. 
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OF INTEREST TO WOMEN CW-June’60 

GOOD PAY MAILING advertising literature for reputable 
$irao zation. Pate Hite stares given free. Information 

A undable). Na i ila- 
teiphin again ) iona ailers, Box 5428A, Phila: 
BOMEWORKERS: Bese SE AGED recut moc- 

gs. Good earnings. Ca i i 

Angeles 46-A, California. y et pe RE 
DRESSES 24c; SHOES 39c; Men’s Suits $4.95; Trous 
$1.20. Better used clothing. Free Cataloa. Eee URE 164-D 
Christopher, Brooklyn 12, New York. 
MAKE $25-$50 WEEK, clipping newspaper items for publish- 
ers. Some clippings worth $5.00 each. Particulars free. 
National 81-C, Knickerbocker Station, New York. 
$15.00 THOUSAND PREPARING envelopes, postcards, 
home—longhand, typewriter. Particulars free. E. Economy, 
Box 2580, Greensboro, N.C 
MAKE GOOD INCOME typing at home. Detailed instruc- 
tions $1 (refundable). Ryco Service, 210-X Fifth Ave., Suite 
1102, New York 10. 
HOMEWORKERS NEEDED! GUARANTEED Earnings. No 
Selling. Everything Furnished. Elvee, 556-B Beacon, Man- 
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$200 MONTHLY POSSIBLE, Sewing Babywear! No house 


| selling! Free Information. Send name to Cuties, Warsaw 2, Ind. 


$2.50 HOUR POSSIBLE, assembling pump lamps. Easy. Sell- 
ing unnecessary. Free Details. Ougor, Caldwell 6, Arkansas. 
43 COMPANIES OFFERING Homework! Moneymaking 
opportunities! $1. Simon, 709 Webster, New Rochelle, N.Y. 
MAKE $25 to $35 weekly mailing envelopes. Our instructions 
reveal how. Glenway, Box 6568, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 

SEW OUR READY cut aprons at home, spare time. Easy, 
profitable. Hanky Aprons, Caldwell 2, Arkansas. 

SEW FOR PROFIT at home, our precut scarves and aprons. 
Dept. M, 1803 Beaudry, Montreal, Quebec. 

EARN EXTRA CASH! Work home, Martin’s Service, P.O. 
Box 156-C, San Rafael, Calif. 

EARN $50.00 FAST, Sewing Aprons. Details 10c. Redicut’s, 
Loganville, Wisconsin. 

“HOME EARNINGS TYPING.” Instructions $1. Merita, 
42 Warren, Brentwood, New York. 

BUSINESS & MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 
CARTOONING FOR PROFIT! Learn at home, experience 
unnecessary. Famous System of Manual Training brings 
amazing results. Free book, write Continental Schools, Dept. 
CC-6, 4201 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 37, Calif. 

ANALYZE HANDWRITING FOR profit, pleasure. Free 

sample lesson, catalog reveals plan. Write IGAS Inc., Dept. 

158, Springfield 4, Missouri. 

EARN EXTRA CASH! Prepare Advertising Mailers, Lang- 

dons, Box 41107C, Los Angeles 41, California. 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


| COMPLETE YOUR HIGH School at home in spare time with 


63-year-old school. Texts furnished. No classes. Diploma. 
information booklet free. American School, Dept. XA97, 
Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37, III 

FINISH HIGH SCHOOL at home, spare time. No classes. 
Diploma awarded. Write for Free catalog. Wayne School, 
Catalog HCX-23, 2527 Sheffield, Chicago 14. 

STAMP COLLECTING 

GIGANTIC COLLECTION FREE—Includes__ Triangles— 
Early United States—Animals—Commemoratives—British 
Colonies—High Value Pictorials, etc. Complete Collection 
plus Big Illustrated Magazine all Free. Send 5c for postage, 


| Gray Stamp Co., Dept. WD, Toronto, Canada. 


LOANS BY MAIL 


BORROW $50 TO $600 For Any Purpose. Employed men and 
women eligible. Confidential, 2 years to repay. Write for free 


| loan application. American Loan Plan, City National Blda., 


Dept. CWC-5100, Omaha 2, Nebraska. 

MUSIC & MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
POEMS WANTED. FREE records your words, my melody. 
Free information. Johnny Mack’s Melody Mart, Dep’t. E., 
1094 34 West 39 Street, Los Angeles 37, Calif. 


| POEMS WANTED IMMEDIATELY for Musical Setting and 


Recording. Free Examination. Rush Poems. Sonacrafters, 


Acklen Station, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Woman Tortured 
by Agonizing ITCH 


"T nearly itched to death for 733 years. Then I 
discovered a new wonder-working creme. Now 
Vmhappy,’ writes Mrs. D.W ard of Los Angeles 


Here’s blessed relief from tortures of vaginal itch, 
rectal itch, chafing, rash and eczema with a new 
amazing scientific formula called LANACANE. This 
fast-acting, stainless medicated creme kills harmful 
bacteria germs while it soothes raw, irritated and 
inflamed skin tissue. Stops scratching and so speeds 
healing. Don’t suffer! Get LANACANE at druggists! 


NEVER FAIL— 
ZONE YOUR MAIL 


The Post Office has divided 


106 


cities into postal delivery zones to 
speed mail delivery. Be sure to in- 
clude zone number when writing to 
these cities; be sure to include your 
zone number in your return address 
—after the city, before the state. 


JUNE 
BIRTHDAYS 


If your birthday falls in June, your 
birthstone is the pearl and your flower 
is the rose. And here are some of the 
stars who share it with you: 


1—Marilyn Monroe 
Pat Boone 

3—Paulette Goddard 
Caro! Ohmart 
Tony Curtis 


4—Rosalind Russell 
John Barrymore, Jr. 


June 


June 


June 


7—Dolores Gray 
Dean Martin 


June 


June 8—Dana Wynter 


James Darren 
June 9—Robert Cummings 
June 10—Luciana Paoluzzi 


12—Vic Damone 
William Lundigan 


June 


14—Dorothy McGuire 
Gene Barry 


June 


18—Eva Bartok 
Maggie McNamara 
Richard Boone 


June 


19—Pier Angeli 
Marisa Pavan 
Charles Coburn 
Louis Jourdan 


June 


20—Audie Murphy 


21—Judy Holliday 
Maureen Stapleton 


June 


June 
June 25—Charlotte Greenwood 
June 26—Eleanor Parker 


June 29—Robert Evans 


June 


30—Susan Hayward 


Jane Russell 


June 21 


Mona Freeman 


June 9 


Richard Todd 
72 June 11 


Gower Champion 
June 22 


He was on tour most of the time, or 
playing late dates in town, and she was 
in Hollywood on an early-to-bed, early- 
to-rise routine, and only now and then did 
they get together. Lucy wanted desper- 
ately to put down roots, so they bought 
a big house in the Valley. It had eleven 
rooms, most of them unoccupied, but to 
Lucy—weaving dreams about her mar- 
riage—it was a symbol of permanence. 

Sometimes the two of them got a break, 
like the time Desi got a night club en- 
gagement right in Hollywood, at Ciro’s, 
then at the height of its fame. Desi was 
still relatively new at band leading. He 
didn’t have a big following yet, but Lucy 
was going to prove to the town that her 
man was popular. She was working in a 
picture and had to be up early, but in 
spite of that, she was at her ringside table 
every night, entertaining a different group 
of friends, applauding Desi. Night after 
night, she’d sit there, her body sagging 
with fatigue, but a bright smile pinned 
on her face so that everyone could see 
how much she enjoyed Desi and his 
show. 

Her love for him was almost a form of 
worship. She hadn’t realized how much 
she doted on him until just now—so many 
years later. There was the time, years 
ago, when a friend came to visit her. Desi 
was still working nights at Ciro’s. Lucy 
had a day off. The friend came over for 
lunch. Afterwards, Lucy—and she re- 
called now how full of love her heart 
had been then—said to the friend brightly, 
“T’d like to show you something.” With 
the friend behind her, she’d tiptoed into 


the darkened bedroom where Desi lay 
sleeping. She’d turned to her friend and 
whispered proudly: “There. Isn’t he 
beautiful?” 


She couldn’t understand then just why 
her friend had said to her, “Lucille, honey, 
don’t show him off that way to others. 
They'll all think—well, they’ll think you 
idolize him too much.” 

Lucy had been annoyed then at what 
her friend had said and had paid no more 
attention to it. Now it struck her what the 
friend meant—she had been wearing her 
love for Desi like a bright, red badge. 
She had been building him up too much. 
Smart women didn’t do things like that. 
Smart wives would try to make their hus- 
bands worship them. 


The first time he left 

The thing of it was that it was easier 
to be that way than to buck Desi. There 
was the day a married friend came to their 
house in tears, to talk over her own 
marriage problem. Desi had taken the 
man’s side, Lucy the wife’s side. Soon, 
they were arguing between them and the 


argument was worse, much worse, than 


their friend’s had been! Lucy wanted Desi 
to tell her she was right. But he was 
adamant. That night, the quarrel had 
reached such a white heat that he packed 
up his clothes and moved out of the 
house. 

She remembered how it had affected 
her. She hadn’t been able to sleep that 
night. She’d become sick about the whole 
thing. If he’d only come back... . 

He did, the next day. And she decided 
it was much easier to give in to him 
than to have those quarrels—those dread- 
ful quarrels which might end again 
with his packing his bags and walking out, 
leaving her in tears, her heart in pieces. ... 

But she still had moments of being 
the spirited redhead she used to be, and 
the quarrels had become more frequent. 
It had ended in her impulsively filing for 
divorce. But even filing those papers 
hadn’t finished the marriage. For they 
were so in love that they had fallen into 
each other’s arms again and made up. 


They didn’t even have to remarry, because 


the divorce papers had never become 
final. But so anxious was Lucy that this” 
become a strong, strong marriage, with 
a fresh start, that she insisted upon an- 
other marriage ceremony. 

It was almost with a kind of desperation 
that Lucy had said to a friend then, “Some- 
times second marriages are happier than 
first ones because people who’ve made a 
mistake apply the lessons they’ve learned 
to their new marriage. Instead of Desi 
using his knowledge on a new wife, and 
me on a new husband, we just treated 
each other like new mates.” 

All this now came back to her. She 
looked at the empty closet and went to it 
and slowly closed the door. 

If only I could shut out all thoughts 
of the past with the shutting of the closet 
door, she thought. 

But there was no way to shut the door 
on her thoughts. 

We were so happy for the next few 
years, she recalled. 

During the next few years friends often 
had occasion to tell her what they’d said 
early in the marriage: “Lucy, you’re 
spoiling Desi terribly.” 

The whole household had to revolve 
around Desi. Lucy could still remember 
the first Christmas they celebrated, when 
Desi informed her that he considered a 
Christmas incomplete without a suckling 
pig on the festive table. 

“Ugh—how can we sit there and watch 
the poor little pig on a turning spit all 
day?” Lucy asked in horror. 

“You’re just being sentimental,” Desi 
had laughed. 

And so eager was Lucy to please that 
she sat in the patio, watching the suck- 
ling pig, even turning it over, so that Desi 
would feel that Christmas was everything 
he wanted it to be. 

Yes, thought Lucy sadly. I tried in so 
many small ways to make you happy, 
Desi. Where did I fail? 


The way Desi wanted 


She remembered their first argument 
over a vacation. “A vacation in the snow,” 
Lucy had said, her eyes dancing. “Let’s 
go to Sun Valley.” 

Desi, remembering his happy years in 
Cuba, shivered. 

“Snow?” he said. “How can you want 
such a vacation? No, vacations should be 
in the sun.” 

And so the vacation and most vacations 
after that were in the sun—the way Desi 
wanted them. 

There was one dream they both shared. 
Lucy’s lips curled into a sad smile as she 
remembered the one big dream they 
had realized. Sure, it had been wonderful 
that they had been able to make a suc- 
cess of the big TV show, I Love Lucy, 
in which she starred. It had been fun 
making producers who said that it was all 
wrong to co-star Desi in the series, that 
she should have an American actor play 
her TV husband, eat crow. She’d insisted 
that Desi be permitted to co-star with 
her in the shows, over the objections of 
practically everyone in TV, and shed 
been right. They’d been a hit, and she’d 
insisted that Desi be given equal credit 
with her in that success. But the big 
dream had been of something bigger, more 
important than the success of their early 
I Love Lucy shows. Even more important 
than the development of the television 
kingdom Desi had begun to build. 

From the time they were first married 
Lucy wanted a baby more than anything 
else in the world. 

She smiled faintly now, remembering the 
three scrapbooks. Other actresses keep 
scrapbooks about their screen and TV 
triumphs—but Lucille’s three scrapb 
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were different. They were started in the 
first year of her marriage. Three scrap- 
beoks full of photos of babies which she’d 
cut out from every imaginable source. 
And under each picture of a baby there 
was a caption Lucy had written herself 
in her own meticulous handwriting, as 
though the written words were from the 
mouths of the adorable babies themselves. 
“Hi, there, isn’t it about time I showed 
up?” And farther on, “Hey, kids, what's 
the delay?” —“Say, what’s holding me up?” 
Month after month Lucy cut out fat little 
babies, and tried to hide her own deep 
disappointment with the funny sayings. 

The big dream hadn’t come to fruition 
easily. The years went by and there were 
only pictures in a scrapbook to reveal the 
dream. 

And then one Sunday night, after they’d 
been married ten years, they were appear- 
ing together at the Roxy Theater in New 
York. Between shows they were relaxing 
backstage, listening to the radio, Lucy 
making some embroidery bits, Desi lying 
down. 

All of a sudden the voice of Walter Win- 


chell came over the air: Flash . . . Desi 
and Lucy are going to have a baby. 
“What?” they'd both screamed. “How 


does he know?” They themselves didn’t 
know. Lucy had been to the lab on Friday 
for tests and had been told to come in on 
Monday for her report. 

They rushed to a phone to find out from 
Winchell himself what was up. He had 
actually gotten the report from some in- 
formant at the lab. 

They d spent the next hour holding each 
other and crying with joy. Lucy smiled 
softly at the recollection. All through her 

pregnancy Desi had treated her like she’d 
- never been treated before, “as if I were a 
papier maché doll.” But that did not last 
very long. Tragedy struck: the pregnancy 
ended in miscarriage .. . as did the next 
GHES).i. 


Desi was wonderful then 


Lucy brought herself back to the present 
again with a sigh of relief. She thought of 
the two children who’d gone to sleep only 
a little while ago in their bedrooms down 
the hall. A wistful smile played on her 
lips as she remembered the birth of her 
first baby. 

“Desi was so wonderful to me,” she re- 
called, “when I was carrying Lucie.” It 
almost seemed as though Desi wanted to 
make up to her for having lost the other 
babies and finally having borne one, that 
he began to treat Lucy like a baby. It was 
a new experience, having Desi wait on 
her. bring ker breakfast in bed and scold 
her when she wanted to move a chair 
from one spot to another. 

Their little girl was everything they'd 
hoped for. Lucille thought she and Desi 
had surely found Paradise together. 

But right after little Lucie was born, 
Paradise ceased to be perfect. When Lu- 
cille told herself everything was wonderful 
she may have been kidding herself. Desi 
began to go off on fishing trips by him- 
self. When they'd go to Las Vegas for fun, 
‘Lucy used to hate it when Desi would 


‘than 


spend hours at the gaming tables. She 
never could understand why he found the 
dice and roulette tables so fascinating. “It 
must be his Cuban blood,” she would tell 
herself, but that didn’t help. 

When she learned that another baby was 
on its way she hoped it would be a boy. 
It would make Desi so proud to have a son 
carry on his name. Maybe that was what 
he needed . . . Like everything attached 
to her marziage, Lucy embarked on even 
this project with a great deal of intensity. 
She carried Desi’s baby picture around 
with her in the hope that it would be a son 
who looked just like him. Her doctor 
laughed at her when she told him. But 
somehow when her boy was born, he did 
look exactly like Desi. They named him 
Desiderio Alberto Arnaz, IV. 

She stood up and walked over to an- 
other corner of the room where a photo of 
big Desi and little Desi stood on a tall 
chest of drawers. She picked up the picture. 
looking at them both, comparing them 
proudly as she had done so many times in 
the past. The little boy was almost a rep- 
lica of his father—the same large. black 
eyes. the round face and richly curved 
mouth. He even seemed to have inherited 
Desi’s love of music. So far, fortunately. 
the little boy showed no signs of having 
inherited Desi’s quick, Cuban temper. 

She had always said that she hoped the 
children would have their father’s mental- 
itv when they grew up, and her modera- 
tion. .. . The thought of their growing up 
now in a house without a father was more 
she could bear, and she groped 
blindly in the top drawer for a handker- 
chief . . . and there was the ring. 

Her wedding ring. Not the one she wore. 
even now. But the one she wore the day 
they got married. 

They had decided to get married sud- 
denly, just like that. They went to a 
preacher’s in Greenwich, Connecticut, and 
Desi realized that he had no ring. “So he 
ran to some dime store and bought me one 
for exactly that—ten cents,’ Lucy whis- 
pered, remembering, and smiling in spite 
of her heavy heart. “And I wore it for all 
those years .. . till it wasn’t even round 
enough anymore for me to keep on my 
finger without cutting into it. Then it 
turned black. And I had to take it off and 
keep it in this little drawer, where I could 
come and look at it once in a while... .” 

Back then, when they were first mar- 
ried, people would say, “The marriage 
won't last six months.” Lucy enjoyed fool- 
ing them—fooled them for nineteen years. 
“How I wish,” she thought ruefully, “we 
could have fooled them forever.” 

But she herself was fooled. She and Desi 
had conquered so many problems. They’d 
proved so many people wrong so many 
times. Perhaps she was too self-confident. 
In the last few years she thought nothing 
could come between them. 

But after the early years had come the 
worst years of their lives. Not economi- 
cally but emotionally. Something began to 
go very wrong at a time when everyone 
believed their life together was running 
smoothly. In the beginning Lucy had al- 


_ ways been afraid that people would give 


her too much credit for the success of the 
I Love Lucy shows. She’d always been 
quick to point out that the series was a 
success only because Desi had made it a 
success. Without his genius as a producer 


where would they both have been, she’d 
ask. 
When people tried to tell Lucy that 


she’d been the shoulder behind the wheel. 
the star of the family from the beginning. 
she’d burst into anger; “Why, that’s non- 
sense. Desi has always been a big shot in 
show business. People just didn’t realize 
it, that’s all.” 

Some of her friends had been aghast 
when she insisted that Desi become the 
head of their newly-formed Desilu Pro- 
ductions. She’d become very angry at a 
friend who had pointed out, “You’re the 
one who made the Lucy show so big—not 
he. Why make him the big one? You'll be 
sorry.’ Lucy hadn’t spoken to that friend 
ever since. Had that friend been right. 
after all? 

There was a sign on his door, PRESIDENT. 
and everyone on the huge studio lot they 
had bought bowed and scraped to Desi, as 
Lucy had hoped they’d do some day. She’d 
seen what happened to other women stars 
who shone more brightly than their hus- 
bands—seen their marriages fail. But that, 
she vowed, would never happen to them. 
She was all for Desi being the big one in 
the family. 

Desi was a colossus in the business 
world as well as in show business, as head 
of one of the most powerful empires in 
TV. As producer and host, he was in- 
voived in many big television productions 
without her. He was busy—busy—busy— 
seldom home now. She couldn’t see him 
as often. People swarmed over him, 
fawned over him. There was a new swag- 
ger about him. He didn’t seem to need 
heres 


A kingdom without a king 


When people, because of the power Desi 
wielded now, bowed and worshipped him. 
he might not need a worshipping wife 
quite so badly. If the whole world bows 
down before a man and calls him emperor. 
the time may come when he really be- 
lieves he is an emperor. 

Had Desi reached that point? 

She tried to shut the hateful thought out 
of her mind. 

“But what is the good of a great king- 
dom when the king hasn’t time to play 
very much any more with his children or 
give his wife any real companionship?” 

She twisted the ring on her finger. 

“Tve tried so hard. Where did I fail? 
Oh God, did I love him too much?” 

She heard a call down the hall. Lucie 
was nine but, like most active children, 
would awaken with a start now and then. 
Lucy had tried to keep the atmosphere 
at home the same, but you can’t hide much 
from children. They sensed something. 

Lucie called out again. Lucille got up 
and hurried down the hall. She felt strong 
again. She was needed. 

“All right, darling,” she said, rushing in 
and holding Lucie close. “Don’t worry. 
Mother’s here. END 


Please God, Don’t Let Him See Me Cry. 


(Continued from page 32) 


her hands up to her eyes, and held them 


there, hard—“don’t let him see me cry... 
Don't let me cry 
‘mustn't. . 


_ In the hospital a little while later, she 


I mustn't. I 


His face was completely covered with 
bandages. 

“Lee,” she could hear a voice moan from 
under the bandages. “Lee—” 

As she looked at the figure on the bed, 
as she heard the voice, a heavy shiver ran 


through her body, and something seemed 
to snap inside her, and a voice in her mind 
cried out: No, this can’t be! .. . then: 
No, it’s not! 

She turned quickly and walked over to 
a doctor who stood nearby. 

She smiled strangely. 

“But that’s not him,” she said. “The 
voice is different. You must have made a 
mistake .. . That’s not my husband.” 

“There’s no mistake,” said the doctor. 
He reached for a sheet of paper. 


“Accord- 73 


ing to cards in the wallet police found on 
him, he’s William Colleran. TV producer, 
director. New York address: 167 East 61 
Street. California address—” 

“T don’t care, he’s not my husband,” Lee 
interrupted, looking back at the bed, star- 
ing. “.. . The voice was different.” 

“Of course, it sounds different,” the doc- 
tor said. “He’s practically unconscious . . . 
Don’t you realize what’s happened?” 

Lee didn’t answer. 

“I told you on the phone,” said the doc- 
tor. “Don’t you remember?” 

Still, Lee didn’t answer. 

“He’d been to a party,” the doctor said, 
then. “He was in his car, alone, coming 
down a hill, steep, very steep. It was dark. 
It was late. He must have fallen asleep 
at the wheel. The car hit a tree. 

“When the police got to him, they 
thought he was dead at first,” the doctor 
went on. “I got to him a little while later. 
The heartbeat was weak, but I could see 
he was still alive. I gave him some serum. 
Then we rushed him here. We’ve ex- 
amined him. He’s suffering from multiple 
fractures, and a severe concussion of the 
brain. We’ve got to operate. We’ve held 
up till now, to give him some blood. But 
very soon, if we’re to save him—” 

“That’s not my husband,” Lee said. 

The doctor touched her arm. 

“You may not want him to be, but he 
is,’ he said. 

Lee pushed him away. She stood rigid 
now. “He’s not,” she shouted. “He’s not!” 

Again she smiled strangely, as if she 
had won a victory of some kind. 

“Look,” the doctor said, “I know how 
you feel. But I think you’d feel a lot bet- 
ter if you admitted you understood—” 

“No,” said Lee. 

“Admitted you understood,’ the doctor 
said, ‘““—and even cried, if that’s what you 
really feel like doing ... That is what you 
feel like doing right now, isn’t it? . . 
This is.a shock, a terrible shock. I know 
. .. Now, come on, cry a little and—” 

“No,” said Lee. “I never cry. I mustn’t 
cry ... And besides, there’s no need for 
me to cry.” 

“Lee,’ she heard the voice moan once 
more, from under the bandages. 

“No,” she said. 

“Leeeeeee”—it came again. 

“Bill?” she whispered. 

SB 

And then, as everything in the room 
came racing towards her, she fell, faint- 
ing, to the floor... . 


“Get her to talk" 


She felt the blanket around her. She 
realized she was lying on a couch... that 
there was someone else in the room. 

She opened her eyes and, turning her 
head only slightly, she saw the nurse, a 
big woman, big-boned, middle-aged, the 
steel rim of her spectacles shining under 
the shining white starchiness of her cap, 
seated beside her. 

“Well,” she heard the nurse say, softly, 
“time you came around ... How do you 
feel, dear? Do you feel all right?” 

Lee nodded slightly. ‘“Where’s my hus- 
band?” she asked. 

“Upstairs . . . in the operating room,” 
said the nurse. “The operation began 
about an hour ago. It should only be an- 
other hour more, maybe a little less.” 

The nurse remembered the chat she’d 
had in the hallway, with the doctor, a lit- 
tle while earlier. “I’m worried about her,” 
he’d said. “Get her to talk, if you can. Get 
her to talk and get some of this hysteria 
out of her system.” 

“Would you like to talk?” the nurse 
asked now. 

Lee sighed and lay her head back a lit- 
tle and looked up at the ceiling overhead, 


74 as if she were trying to look through it, 


to a room above where Bill lay now. 

“Yes,” she said, “yes, I’d like to talk, a 
little.” 

“Tell me,” said the nurse, pulling up 
her chair a little, “about your baby. I’ve 
read a little about you in the newspapers. 
I remember reading when you had a baby 
last year ... What’s her name?” 

“Kate,” Lee said. “She was christened 
Kathleen. But we call her Kate.” 

“T bet she’s a doll,” said the nurse. 

“She is,” Lee said. 

“Does she look like you?” 

Lee shook her head. 

“Like her daddy?” asked the nurse. 

Lee closed her eyes. “More like her 
daddy, yes,” she said. “Her face is round 
like his. And she has his eyes and lips. 
And she’s gentle the way he is . . . gentle 
and lovable, just like he is.” 

“Where is she now?” asked the nurse. 

“In Tennessee,” Lee said. “I was making 
a picture there. I mean, I am making a 
picture there, I guess . . . In Cleveland, 
Tennessee . . . Kate was with me and a 
girl I hired. I left her with the girl when 
I got the phone call—” 


How Lee became an actress 

Her voice began to trail off. 

“Get her to talk—” the nurse remem- 
bered the doctor’s words. 

“Tell me,” the nurse said, suddenly, 
changing the subject, “a person like me 
who watches TV and goes to movies, we 
never get to meet actresses, like you. And 
we wonder so many things. Like how do 
they become actresses?” 

Lee shrugged. 

“How did you become an actress, Mrs. 
Colleran?” asked the nurse. “Come on. 
Don’t be modest. Tell me all the interest- 
ing facts now.” 

“There’s nothing very interesting about 
my story,’ said Lee, opening her eyes. 
“When I was a little girl, in Boston, I used 
to watch my great-grandmother. I guess 
she’s the one who started me off, in a 
way.” 

“Was she an actress?” asked the nurse. 

“No,” said Lee. “She was a minister, a 
Methodist minister And from my 
earliest years I can remember watching 
her in church every Sunday, talking to the 
congregation. I used to think it was the 
most thrilling thing imaginable, somebody 
standing and talking to people and holding 
them spellbound, moving them . . . I made 
up my mind that that was what I wanted 
to do someday, be a lady minister and 
talk to people... .” 

“Now I think that’s real interesting,” 
said the nurse. “Go on ... Go on, and tell 
me more.” 

Lee said nothing. 

“Go on,” said the nurse. “Get her to 
talk—” she remembered. 

“Well,” Lee said, “—I learned in time 
that to be a minister you needed to have 
a calling—some kind of divine calling, ei- 
ther from within yourself, or from God. I 
never had the calling. But still,” she said, 
“IT wanted to talk to people, to groups, to 
congregations of one sort or another. And 
one day, I remember, my mother took me 
into town to see a play. And I realized 
then, sitting in the audience, watching the 
actors on the stage talking out to me and 
all the other people, that this was like a 
church, in a way, and that being an actor 
was like being a minister, in a way—at 
least, in a way important to me—” 

The nurse smiled. “So you began to 
study acting hard and your mother and 
father sacrificed every penny they had,” 
said the nurse, “and then one day you 
were discovered, sitting in a restaurant— 
and boom, you were a star. Right?” 

“Partly,” Lee said. “I didn’t study acting 
very hard as a child. And if I had, it 
wouldn’t have been a sacrifice to my par- 


ents. They were not poor. In fact, they 
were wealthy—” She paused for a mo- 


ment. “But yes, you’re right,’ she said 
then, “I was discovered, in a restaurant.” 

“How do you like that?” the nurse said. 
pleased with herself. “Well!” 


Two discoveries 


“It was a restaurant in New York,” Lee 
said. “I was living in New York with my 
mother and we went to dinner one night. 
And just as we were about to leave this 
man came over. He said he was a pro- 
ducer, that he had a play that had just 
started rehearsals, that he had one part 
open—for a girl who looked like me, and 
that he’d like it if I came to the theater 
and tried out. I did. And I got the part.” 

“Just like you read about,” said the 
nurse. 

‘Wes “except the play 
flopped.” 

“Easy come, easy go, eh?” said the 
nurse, laughing a little. “Then what hap- 
pened, Mrs. Colleran?” 

“I did some television work,” said Lee. 
“Then I did a picture, my first picture.” 

“Which was that?” 

“Tt was called A Face in the Crowd,” 
Lee said. “I had a small part. I played the 
ou majorette, who marries Andy Grif- 

t neo) 

“Ohhhh,” said the nurse. “Now was that 
you?” 

“Yes,” Lee said. She smiled a little. 

She seemed to be remembering some- 
thing. The nurse, glad to see the smile, 
wanting to see it stay for a little while, at 
least, leaned forward and asked, “And 
what did I say that was so funny?” 

“Just what he said,’ said Lee, “—the 
very first time I met him.” 

“Your husband, I'll bet,” said the nurse. 

Lee hesitated. 

“Tell me about it,’ said the nurse, “if 
I’m not being too nosy . . . That first time 
you met.” 

“It was at a party,” Lee said, after a mo- 
ment. “It was a few weeks after the pic- 
ture opened. There were lots of people 
there—some of the biggest names in the 
business. And I was a nothing. But when 
I'd be introduced to them, always as the 
girl in A Face in the Crowd, they’d say, 
‘Oh of course, you were wonderful, just 
wonderful.’ At first, it made me feel good, 
very good. But then, after a while, I no- 
ticed that all of them, every one of them, 
said it exactly the same way . . . I began 
to think that half of them hadn’t even 
seen the picture, or me ... And I began 
to feel sad.” : 

“And then,” said the nurse, ‘Prince 
Charming came along—and he had seen 
the picture.” 

“Yes,” said Lee. “The person who intro- 
duced us, me and Bill, mentioned A Face 
in the Crowd. Bill looked puzzled. I told 
him Id played the drum majorette. 
‘Ohhhh,’ he said, ‘now was that you?’—just 
the way you said it. And then he said, 
‘You were pretty good, Miss Remick. You 
aren't going to win any Academy Awards 
for what you did. But you were pretty 


Lee said, 
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good.’. . . And do you know what I did?” 

“What?” asked the nurse. 

“T felt so good, hearing this,” said Lee, 
“that I began to laugh. I took his hand and 
I told him about how I’d been feeling up 
to that point. I’d been on a high and lonely 
cloud, I told him, and he’d come along and 
brought me right back down to where I 
wanted to be .. . I told him all this, still 
holding his hand, as if we were old friends. 
And while I was holding his hand, there, 
that first time, I fell in love with him... 
Does that sound silly?” she asked. 

“No,” the nurse said. 

“We were married a few months later,” 
Lee went on. “We went to Venice on our 
honeymoon. We stayed there for three 
months. We said to heck with everything, 
our jobs—everything. We were there and 
we were happy and we stayed. We lived 
in a pensione, one of those small hotels. 
And it was only the beginning, really. 
Because after that we grew more and 
more in love—something I didn’t imagine 
possible—and we were happier still—” 

She stopped. 

And she looked up again, towards the 
ceiling, thinking of the room upstairs, the 
big white room with all the doctors, where 
her husband lay, fighting for his life. 

For a few minutes, neither she nor the 
nurse said anything. 

And then, softly, the nurse spoke up. 

“Mrs. Colleran ... may I ask you some- 
thing personal?” she asked. 

“Yes,” said Lee, vaguely. “Yes, of course, 
if you want.” 

“T was in the room before,’ the nurse 
said, “your husband’s room, when you 
were—’ She paused. “When the doctor 
told you to cry ... said it would help 
make you feel better. When you told him 
that you wouldn’t, you couldn’t, that you 
never did, that you mustn’t.” 

“That's right,” said Lee. 


” 


“What did you mean?” asked the nurse. 

Lee sighed. “It’s a long story,” she said. 
“You wouldn’t be interested. Really, you 
wouldn’t.” 

‘T see,” said the nurse. “I’m sorry—” 
she started to say. 

When, suddenly, Lee said, “My aunt— 
it was she who told me that I mustn’t cry.” 

“Your aunt?’ asked the nurse. 

Lee didn’t answer, just sat there, still. 

“Your aunt?” the nurse asked again. 

“A long time ago,’ Lee said, finally. 
“When I was five. I was only five, you 
see,” she said, “and one day I heard that 
my mother and father were going to be 
divorced. Neither of them had wanted to 
tell me about it. And so they asked her to 
tell me, my aunt... .” 

“Tt must have been a very hard moment 
for you,’ the nurse said, as Lee sighed 
again, deeply. 

“T cried when she told me,” Lee said. “I 
cried .. . It’s been a long time since that 
day. But I remember the tears running 
from my eyes—I remember that. They ran 
down my cheeks and some of them ran 
into my mouth and I remember they 
burned the insides of my mouth and they 
began to choke me. 

“And I remember starting to cough at 
ene point and my aunt slapping my back, 

ard. 

“And saying, ‘Now you stop that, do 
you hear? Crying is for fools, for silly 
people who don’t have fiber, strength, 
character, breeding. Crying is. for weak 
people. Weak people. Not people like us!’ 

“And I remember her slapping my back 
harder and harder as she said that. And 
her saying, over and over, ‘Now stop. You 
look ridiculous. You should be ashamed 
of yourself!’ 

“Until, finally, I did stop. 

“And, from that day to this, I’ve never 
Criedsca oe, 


“Because,” asked the nurse, “you didn’t 
want to appear weak?” 

“T don’t know any more,” said Lee, “not 
exactly.” 

“Don’t you know,” said the nurse, her 
voice calm, very calm, “that it’s a natural 
thing to cry . . . that there is often great 
relief in tears .. . that babies, little babies, 
are born crying; their very first sound .. . 
that Jesus wept .. . that everyone must 
weep sometimes?” 

“T can’t,” said Lee. “I’m different maybe, 
but I can’t . . . And now, if you'd talk 
about something else .. . Or else not talk 
for a while—” 

“All right,’ said the nurse. “I’m sorry.” 

The silence that followed was intense. 

Until finally, some ten minutes later, it 
was interrupted by the phone. 

e nurse got up and answered the call. 
Then she said to Lee, “It was the doctor, 
calling from the operating room. He'll be 
down soon. But he wanted you to know 
now that the operation is over, that it 
was a success, that your husband is going 
to be all right.” 

“He is,” said Lee, not asking. “Thank God.” 

She got up from the couch, dazedly. 

At one point, she seemed to falter, and 
the nurse took her arm. 

“Tm all right,” Lee said. 

“Is there anything I can get for you? 
Do for you?” 

“No,” Lee muttered. 

She looked down for a moment; then 
back up at the nurse. 

And then, suddenly, she threw her arms 
around her and she buried her head in the 
big woman’s shoulder. 

“__He’s not going to die,” Lee said. 

“No,” said the nurse. 

“He’s not going to die.” 

And then she smiled as she felt the girl’s 
tears beginning to wet her sleeve. END 


Lee stars next in 20th-Fox’s WiLp RIVER. 
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Please circle the box to the left of the one phrase which best answers each question: 
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| more than almost any star a lot 
| [3] fairly well [J very little [5] not at all 
[6] am not very familiar with him 

| 1 READ: all of his story part none 
| IT HELD MY INTEREST: super-completely 
| completely fairly well very little 
| [5] not at all 
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2. | LIKE DEBBIE REYNOLDS: 


more than almost any star a lot 
fairly well very little [5] not at all 

[6] am not very familiar with her 

| READ: [1] all of her story part none 
IT HELD MY INTEREST: super-completely 
[2] completely fairly well very little 
not at all - 


3. | LIKE FRANK SINATRA: 


{1] more than almost any star [2] a lot 
{3] fairly well [4] very little [5] not at all 


[6] am not very familiar with him 


| LIKE TOMMY SANDS: 


more than almost any star a lot 
fairly well very little [5] not at all 
{6} am not very familiar with him 

I READ: [4] all of their story [2] part [3] none 
IT HELD MY INTEREST: [1] super-completely 
[2] completely fairly well very little 
[5] not at all 
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4. | LIKE NATALIE WOOD: 


[1] more than almost any star [2] a lot 
[3] fairly well very little not at all 
[6] am not very familiar with her 


1 LIKE ROBERT WAGNER: 


more than almost any star [2] a lot 
fairly well very little not at all 
[6] am not very familiar with him 


| READ: [1] all of their story [2] part [3] none 
IT HELD MY INTEREST: [1] super-completely 
[2] completely fairly well very little 
[5] not at all 


more than almost any star a lot 
fairly well very little [5] not at all 
am not very familiar with her 

READ: all of her story part none 
HELD MY INTEREST: super-completely 
completely [3] fairly well very little 
not at all 
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6. | LIKE SANDRA DEE: 


[a] more than almost any star a lot 
'3) fairly well very little [5] not at all 
{¢] am not very familiar with her 

| READ: [1] all of her story part none 
IT HELD MY INTEREST: super-completely 
completely fairly well very little 
[5] not at all 
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5. | LIKE LEE REMICK: 
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new movies 


(Continued from page 6) 


father deserted him and whose devoted moth- 
er, it develops, entertains men while War- 
ren’s in the study hall (b) Tuesday Weld, 
whose bedridden, nagging mother has already 
led her to seek more than solace in the arms 
of (c) Michael Callan, a motherless boy 
cynically taking lessons in crime from a 
local butcher, who does his real work at 
night. These teen-agers can grow up to be 
social outcasts—or butterflies, depending on 
Dick Clark’s help. There’s really nothing dull 
about this movie. (James Darren, in a guest ap- 
pearance at a high school dance, sings the title 
song.) COLUMBIA. 


Burt Lancaster 
Audrey Hepburn 
Audie Murphy 
Lillian Gish 
Doug McClure 

= Life in the Texas Panhandle (of the 1860’s) 
has a desolate beauty about it, although the 
presence of Audrey Hepburn enlivens the 
area and overcomes its sense of isolation. She 
is part of the Zachary family. Mom (Lillian 
Gish) raised her from infancy as her own, 
and the brothers, Burt Lancaster, Audie 
Murphy, Doug McClure, adore her. All would 
be well if it were not for the sudden, eerie 
presence of a crazy old man (Joseph Wiseman) 
who looms like a threat of disaster: He has 
spread the news that Audrey is really an Indian 
who was kidnapped from the Kiowas by the 
now dead father of the Zacharys. Not only is 
the news shocking (and vehemently denied by 
Lillian Gish) but it turns all the neighbors, in- 
cluding the stricken Bickford family, against 
Audrey. Love scenes, battle scenes, bronco- 


THE UNFORGIVEN 


race hatred in Texas 


busting scenes, scenes of idyllic days fill the 
screen with charm and passion, and with fine 
entertainment.—CiInemascore, U.A. 


CONSPIRACY OF HEARTS ae Palmer 


via Syms 

Yvonne Mitchell 
Ronald Lewis 
Michael Goodliife 


children of war 


= Many Italian soldiers had little enthusiasm 
for World War II. Certainly they didn’t 
enjoy being jailers of children. This movie, 
based on fact, is set in 1943. On a hill in 
northern Italy stands a beautiful convent 
in charge of Mother Superior Lilli Palmer. 
Below it is a ‘transit? camp mainly occu- 
pied by Jewish children. The children have 
dug a tunnel. As many nights as pessible, 
groups of them—starved, frightened, or- 
phaned—crawl through it. They are met at the 
far end by nuns and shipped by truck (whose 
driver is Sister Meg Jenkins) to Partisans 
and safety. The camp commander (Ronald 
Lewis) looks the other way. Then the Ger- 
mans take over and in the very next rescue 
mission a nun is killed. Nazi Colonel Albert 
Lieven promises the same fate to anyone else 
who disrupts the camp. Finally he invades the 
convent, surprises a group of children at 
religious service (Hebrew), swoops down on 
the nuns at their devotions and decides that he 
is going to place Sister Lilli before a firing squad. 
The children, of course, can break your heart— 
and Sister Lilli’s nobility is inspiring — 
PARAMOUNT. 


THE SWORD AND THE DRAGON 


Boris Andreyev 
Andrei Abrikosov 
Nina Medvedeva 
Alexei Shvorin 
Sovol Martinson 


Russian spectacle 


= Here is a spectacle whose costumes, scenery 


and action will dazzle you, partly because it 
was made in a foreign country (Russia) but 
mainly because the Russians have let them- 
selves go. In telling this famous folk legend 
they bring monsters to life, casually mix 
magic with reality, shamelessly (when they 
think it’s called for) flood the screen with a 
presentation of ‘nature’s wonders’ that you 
would expect to find in an animated cartoon. 
The total effect is deeply satisfying. The story 
is about Ilya Muromets, for centuries a 
Russian folk hero. The impossibly heroic Hya 
(a handsome, bearded giant, usually glittering 
in mesh armor), a cast of one hundred thousand 
and an old-fashioned rendering of blood and 
gore will hold you enthralled —Virarite. 


THE TRIAL OF 
SERGEANT RUTLEDGE  seffrey Hunter 


Constance Towers 
Billie Burke 
Woody Strode 
Juano Hernandez 


court martial of a Negro 


= Under the direction of John Ford, a not 
very original plot takes on stature and dig- 
nity. The scene is the Arizona Territory, the 
court martial is of a Negro sergeant (Woody 
Strode) who is accused of the brutal murders 
of a young white girl he’s known all her 
life and of her father, a Major in command 
of the Post. If possible, Strode has made 
things even worse for himself by deserting 
the post after the killings. Overtaken by 
Lieutenant Jeffrey Hunter, who later de- 
fends him, Strode claims he deserted because 
he knew that no one would believe a Negro’s 
story. The most moving portions of the film 
are due to the face and carriage of Woody 
Strode, and his great presence and reserve — 
TECHNICOLOR, WARNER Bros. 


7. 1 LIKE LIZ TAYLOR: 

[14] more than almost any star a lot 
[3] fairly well [4] very little [5] not at all 
[6] am not very familiar with her 


1 LIKE EDDIE FISHER: 

[1] more than almost any star a lot 
[3] fairly well [4] very little [5] not at all 

[6] am not very familiar with him 

} READ: [1] all of their story part [3] none 
IT HELD MY INTEREST: super-completely 
[2] completely fairly well [4] very little 
[5] not at all 


8. 1 LIKE LUCILLE BALL: 
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| READ: all of her story part none 


14. The stars I most want to read about are: 


(1) 


MALE 


(2) 


MALE 


(3) 


MALE 


AGE. 
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1T HELD MY INTEREST: [4] super-completely 
[2] completely fairly well very little 
[5] not at all 


9. 1 LIKE RICHARD EGAN: 


[1] more than almost any star a lot 
[3] fairly well [4] very little [5] not at all 

[6] am not very familiar with him 

READ: all of his story part [3] none 
HELD MY INTEREST: [1] super-completely 
completely fairly well [4] very little 
not at all 
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10. | LIKE CARY GRANT: 


more than almost any star a lot 
[3] fairly well very little [5] not at all 

[6] am not very familiar with him 

| READ: [4] all of his story part [3] none 


| 


a] [es 


IT HELD MY INTEREST: super-completely your home? (if none write “O”) .......... 
@) FEMALE 
(2) FEMALE 
(3) FEMALE 
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completely fairly well very little 
not at all 
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11. ' LIKE LANA TURNER: 

{1] more than almost any star [2] a lot 
3 

[6] 


[3] fairly well very little not at all 
[6] am not very familiar with her 

1! READ: [1] all of her story [2] part [3] none 
IT HELD MY INTEREST: [1] super-completely 
[2] completely fairly well very little 
{5] not at all 


12. | READ: [1] all of THEY DO IT TO MUSIC 


part none 
IT HELD MY INTEREST: [1] completely [2] fair- 
ly well very little [4] not at all 


13. How many phonographs do you have in 
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1] WASH WASH 

Ht IN IN 

| OLOR GLAMOUR 
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|, |New Color Shampoo ash’n'Tint | 
i i : 

ie . | 
| a) i 
1 

alt COLORS « CLEANS - CONDITIONS : Imagine a shampoo that ff 

| ie t 5 : a < 
a makes blonde hair blonder, adds shimmering lovelights to brunettes, : ® 

Vi | blends in greying strands, guarantees younger-looking hair! ' 

TH A shampoo that makes yellow streaks disappear from grey hair; vovoe saawpon | 

i a replaces fading red hair with cascades of brilliance. And hair doesn 

f ! ofthe Soles = Ch pens 

| | | q always looks natural, never artificial. Rae Sa 

| | WASH ’N TINT does all this—and more! The protein in it adds 


body, lustre, makes hair more manageable. 


] } 
i . 
| | WASH ’N TINT—greatest, safest, easiest, cleanest 
| way to color your hair! So marvelous, you 
i | have to see it to believe it! 
q 


| 
ie A shade for every woman: Natural Blonde, Silver. 


